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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—_ 

HE week has been full of plagues, rumours of plagues, and reme- 
dies for plagues. The cattle pest is spreading into all parts 
of England, and the cholera has already reached Marseilles, killing 
there some ten a day. It is marching slowly north-westward, 
may be expected here in a fortnight, and will probably. prove 
* severe, an epidemic among men just after an epidemic among 
cattle being almost always a terrible one. ‘The Boards of Health 
are moving, but it is almost too late for extensive improvements, 
and the only thing remaining is to teach the people three great 
truths. First, that cholera is not contagious, and that a panic 
leading to the desertion of the sick is as absurd as it is cowardly. 
Secondly, that the best preventives before it arrives are cleanli- 
ness, ventilation, and pure water; the best after it has arrived a 
lavish use of chloride of lime or common white-wash. And, thirdly, 
that the only sudden remedies which should be taken before the 
doctor’s arrival are a wine-glass of brandy or a quarter of a grain 
of morpbia, both palliatives found most effectual in India. ‘They 
do not perhaps cure, but they prevent that terrible prostration of 

the nerves which makes the progress of the disease so quick. 


The Great Eastern arrived at Crookhaven on Thursday with 
news of the Atlantic cable. She had steamed out from Valentia 
1,063 miles, and arrived in lat. 51 deg. 25 sec. and long. 39 deg. 
6 sec,, when on 2nd inst. a partial loss of insulation was dis- 
covered, ‘To remedy the fault the cable was passed from stern to 
bow of the ship, and hauled in, but after two miles had been safely 
recovered, the cable, injured by chafing against the stern, broke, 
and sank to the bottom. <A grapnel was immediately lowered and 
dragged across the line of cable, and on the 3rd it was hooked, 
but after it had been lifted 1,200 yards a swivel gave way, and it 
was lost again. Between the 3rd and 11th this experiment was 
repeated seven times, but the hauling tackle or rope always broke, 
and it was not till her store of rope had been expended that the 
Great Eastern, placing a buoy to mark the spot, steamed for 
England. All on board believe in the possibility of recovering 
the cable, and in its perfect insulation, and declare that the opera- 
tion of laying could be repeatel in any weather. ‘They are 
apparently anxious to start at once with new tackle and lines, but 
the company which will haye to pay for the experiment has not 
yet decided. It is probable, the cost of a new cable being con- 
sidered, that the attempt to recover this one will be made—an 
instance of most creditable perseverance. 


The cattle pest is spreading in the Eastern, Southern, and Mid- 
land Counties, and the Government on Saturday issued Orders in 
Council empowering any infected district to appoint inspectors, 
with power to order the isolation or destruction of any animal, or 
the cleansing of any place in which cattle are kept, under the 
penalty of 20/. 'The farmers complain that this is not sufficient, 
but according to an official statement made by Lord Wodehouse to 
the Agricultural Society of Ireland the Cabinet has considered the 
question, has decided that the disease originated in England, and 
therefore declines to prohibit importation. A fierce quarrel is 
raging as to the respective delinquencies of English and foreign 
beasts, in which ‘ vets.” and farmers take one side an] salesmen 
generally the other. The evidence seems to outsiders as yet incon- 
clusive, but one thing is clear—the disease being in England now, 
cannot be checked by measures intended to prevent its entrance. 





All over the country the one idea of the farmers for helping 
themselves seems to be the sensible one of forming insurance 
clubs. The most popular plan seems to be to limit the club to 
the area of one or more unions, so that members may watch each 
other, to raise a fund for that union by subscription among owners 
and tenants, and out of this fund to pay for every beast necessarily 
destroyed. Without this device the smaller breeders, whose entire 
stock is often swept off, would find the temptation to sell their 
beasts or send the meat to market too strong for them. As it is, 
there is an excessive reluctance to lose the value of the hide, greatly 
as its cleanliness is distrusted by the experienced. 

Another war seems imminent at the Cape. The Dutch Boers, 
who some years ago set up the independent colonies of ‘Transvaal 
and Free State, have quarrelled with Moshesh, chief of the 
Basutos. They say he has cheated them in the matter of boundary 
—which is very likely, Moshesh belonging to the pre-boundary 
period—and have declared war to put the matter straight. 
Moshesh, on his side, affirms that he is the sufferer, and has poured 
his tribe into Caledon, the nearest district, driven off all cattle, 
and it is said killed all males. ‘The Boers of course have taken 
up arms, and their friends and relatives in the Cape Colony are 
eager to lend them aid, The Governor has warned all colonists 
not to interfere, but the Dutch settlers are already marching 
northward to aid their friends, and it seems possible that the 
Basutos will attack Natal. Judging from their past history, it is 
nearly certain that the Boers were originally in the wrong, that 
the Basutos avenged themselves by a greater wrong, and that the 
Boers will win. A Basuto can fight, but the Boers are probably 
the ‘“ dourest,” as they are among the biggest men in the world. 


The Epidemiological Society held a meeting at the rooms of the 
Social Science Association, to consider the best means of impeding 
the spread of cholera. A long paper was read by Dr, Headlam 
Greenhow, showing that the disease always fell most severely upon 
the classes most predisposed to its ravages by poverty, bad air, 
and want of cleanliness; that though London had been improved 
there were still 1,000 miles of sewers of deposit, that 60,000 cess- 
pools were still retained underneath the houses, and that 20 per cent. 
of all deaths were still due to zymotic disease. ‘The meeting resolved 
therefore that the cholera would come, and that it would probably 
be severe, that it would strike the same classes and places as it 
always has struck, and that all clergymen, public associations, 
and medical officers be invited to co-operate with the Social 
Science Association in their efforts to teach the people what to do. 
A little healthy despotism would, we fear, have done more good 
than all this talk, but it is not too late to warn the Guardians 
that they must provide more and better accommodation for cholera 
patients, and if necessary secure additional medical aid. If not, 
their hospitals will be crowded till they will become of themselves 
centres of infection. 

The Board of Directors of the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany have issued a reply to Captain Jervis’s charges. It is too 
lengthy to condense, but the main allegations are that Captain 
Jervis is chiefly moved by the resistance of the Board to proceed- 
ings intended not to benefit the railway, but to secure two seats 
at Harwich. That is probably true, most men needing some 
personal motive to stir them up to their duty, but still the duty is 
done, and the Board admit that the grand accusation—an over- 
issue of debentures—is true. ‘They say that they cannot help it, for 
“ at times it is desirable to take up all the money which can be 
obtained,” at other times not. In other words, the business of a 
board is to get money cheap, if possible legally, but if not pos- 
sible, then illegally. Why not, on the same argument, steal the 
money at once—the cheapest process of all? On this point Cap- 
tain Jervis has the Board on the hip, and on the remainder Mr. 
George Josselyn, of Ipswich, another director, writes to the Times 
to say that the true differences between the Vice-Chairman and the 
Board are not explained in the reply, that he never saw the reply, 
and that he also shall call for the fullest investigation,—all which 
is pleasaut for the shareholders of the Great Eastern, whose 
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interests have either been sacrificed by the Board to make things 
ples ant, or by Captain Jervis to secure his election. 


Lov l Leicester has apologized to his tenantry for the note 
sent rounl to them before the election, ‘ expecting” them to 
vote for the Liberal candidates. He says, in a circular ad- 
dressed to them, that he urged action but not coercion upon 
his agent, Mr. Shellabear, and then went away to Norway. 
notice, ‘the impolicy 








In his absence his agent issued the 
and unfittingness of which no one now sees more clearly than 
My. Shellabear himself.” His Lordship declares that coercion 
has nover been practised on the Holkham estates, that his 
‘¢ f.\ber gathered round him a body of tenantry who were attached 
to iim by a community of sentiment,” that with them ‘ Liberal 
principles are an heirloom and a tradition,” and that conse- 
quently ‘coercion, always a crime, would be to them an un- 
paralleled blunder and folly.” Lord Leicester, that is, does not 
coerce, he only selects Liberal tenants. No law could stop him 
if he only selected tenants with red moustaches, but the one prac- 
tice is as radically unfair as the other. Suppose a London land- 
lord refused to let Lord Leicester a house until he had explained 


his political principles ? 





Lord Shaftesbury’s philanthropic zeal evidently does not pay 
him. His time is so entirely occupied with managing societies, 
presiding at public meetings, reforming sinners, and devising 
schemes of practical usefulness, that he neglects his own affairs. 
He has recently been compelled to accuse the steward of his 
Dorsetshire estates of embezzlements amounting to more than 
8,000/., and so little does he know of his own property that Mr. 
Waters is able to base his defence on the assertion that there is 
money owing to him. Since 1855 half a million sterling has 
passed through the agents’ hands, and there has been no check save 
a yearly audit by a professional man, and the accounts are so 
enormous that they have taken twelve months to make up. The 
Earl never appears to have looked at them, and from the evidence 
which he gave at Dorchester was, we fear, in the habit of sign- 
ing papers very often without reading them, or clearly under- 
standing what they did and did not authorize. The trial has been 
postponed till November, and though on the criminal side, must 
last almost as long as a suit in Chancery. 





- 


The latest intelligence from China points to a crisis as 
imminent. The rebels of Shantung, the north-eastern county, 
just south of Pekin, have defeated and slain the ‘Tartar Prince 
San-ko-lin-sin, and seized a point within 100 miles of the capital. 
The Court, that is the Empress mother and her councillors, have 
ordered Li, the Governor-General of the two Kiangs, to send up his 
force of disciplined Chinese, and his artillery of twenty-six pieces, 
controlled by European officers. Li, however, has reminded the 
Europeans that they are in his employ alone, and summoned his 
forces to his own capital, Nankin, intending, as the Chinese believe, 
to set up for himself. Pekin therefore lies exposed, and according 
to the latest telegram the Court has requested Sir Rutherford 
Alcock to lend them European officers. The weakness of the 
women who govern within the palace, and who recent!y dismissed 
and then restored Prince Kung, seems to endanger the empire, 
and the British Minister will probably be compellel to choose 
between seeing China reduced to anarchy and assuwning under 
some decorous title its immediate administration. Mr. Lay was 
only a few months too soon. Were he in China now, with his 
fleet and customs revenue, he might be Mayor of the Palace by an 
acknowledged title. If the British Government does not move, 
an application may be made to Russia, which will be greedily 
accepted, the service rendered being paid for with more territory. 





Mr, Charles Gordon Sprague, surgeon of Ashburton, recently 
acquitted on the charge of poisoning his family, has again been 
committed for trial. After his acquittal he left Ashburton, and 
found employment as assistant to Mr. Jenkins, of Fenchurch 
Strect. Ile had not been there two days when the servant maid, 
Hannah Iart, feeling ill, went upstairs to lie down. Mr. Sprague 
was then out, but on his return was sent for to see the gir! in her 
room, and gave her some brandy, which ‘‘ overpowered her.” Ie 
then gave her a second dose, which made her insensible, and in 
that condition, as she asserts, he ravished her. One part of her story 
was confirmed by an errand boy, who saw the brandy given, and 
another by the two police-sergeants, who came accidentally into 
the house, and found her lying with her clothes disordered and 
only half sensible. As to the main fact, however, the administra- 
tion of a drug causing insensibility, there is no corroboration, and 


Mr. Sprague neither deniel nor explained the charge, and the 
Lord Mayor committed him for trial. 





Essex people will hear with great satisfaction a statement given 
in the Times, that the governors of the Charterhouse intend to 
remove their schoo! to Hallingbury, near Dunmow. They own 
estates there, and are convinced that London is injurious both to 


the boys and to the school. 





Mr. Tidd Pratt made a well-deservel exposé of a swindling 
friendly society before the Lord Mayor on Wedneslay. Ile stated 
that within a few yards of the Mansion IIouse were the offices of 
the * Garibaldi Mutual Life Assurance anl Sick Fund Friendly 
Socicty.” ‘This sounding title had been adopted by a friendly 
society of the worst kind. ‘The office consisted of a small 
back-room, into which letters were dropped through a hole 
in the door. Nothing had been known of the people who called 
for them. The prospectus was a tissue of absurdities and un- 
truths. The report talked of policies numbered up to 7,316, whereas 
the society, started in 1863, had scarcely one-tenth that number 
of members. ‘The actuary, whose name is given, is a respectable 
man, who denies all knowledge of the society. The same may be 
said of the physician and the solicitor, and there is no account 
at the London and County Bank, as stated. The names of the 
trustees were either mythical, or taken without the consent of their 
possessors. ‘The rates were constructed upon a radically vicious 
system, and in fact the whole thing was as thoroughly rotten as it 
could well be. ‘The prospectus was adorned with a picture repre- 
senting Garibaldi waving his sword over the heads of a number of 
women and children, looking himself, as Mr. Pratt said, more as 
if he were about to cut their heads off than to protect them. If 
any man can root out these pernicious swindlers it is Mr. Pratt, 
but the credulity of the poorer classes is still too great, not to 
tempt such undertakings as the ‘ Garibaldi” into the field. 


The number of candidates for the Oxford local examinations 
has this year been very great, and 206 have passed in English, 
138 in languages, 166 in mathematics, 26 in physics, 29 in draw- 
ing, and 8 in music, the immense preference given to languages 
and mathematics over physics showing the hold the old system of 
education still has on the country. Lads still have their mental 
muscles developed, instead of learning only how to apply them. Of 
languages the favourites are, first, Latin and French, then Greek, 
and then, but at a great distance, German, a curious error in judg- 
ment—traceable, we imagine, entirely to long-standing school 
customs. Latin is as valuable for use as Greek, and French as 
German, but as a means of education Greek is to Latin what 
German is to French—its superior to an indefinite degree. Very 
few private schools for boys, however, as yet teach German, 
though it has made its way after a fashion into the popular curri- 
culum for girls. 


The cholera is still raging both in Italy, Turkey, and Egypt. 
In the latter place it is travelling towards the upper provinces, 
leaving both Alexandria and Cairo full of dead. In Turkey it is in 
Cairo killing upwards of three haadred a day—though these Oriental 
statistics are very doubtful—and the disease has appeared in several 
villages of Asia Minor. in Italy its fury seems to have been 
chiefly spent on Ancona, where on the 6th the number of deaths 
rose to 102—50 per cent. of the cases. By Sunday the deaths 
had decrease] to sixty-two, but the per-centage to cases was in- 
Indeel it has been unusually heavy throughout this 
In India, where some place or other is struck every 





creasing. 
outburst. 
year, the rule is that for the first three days nobody recovers, and 
then the per-centage gradually sinks, till those last attacked are 
cured almost as easily as if they had ordinary diarrhea. The 
excessive heat of the summer has doubtless increased the severity 
of the visitation, an] these unseasonable rains will not improve 


matters. 





A person named Kelly, a Calvinistic Irishman and incumbent 
of St. George’s, Liverpool, has been giving the people of that 
town a good deal of amusement. ‘The Corporation, it appears, 
recently appointed Catholic priests to attend Catholic prisoners, 
whereupon Mr. Kelly, as preacher in the Corporation church, 
denounced them to their faces as men who had broken the 
law ‘‘on both tables.” He did not venture to add that they 
had broken the law of Christ, but soon after they gave him a 
fresh opportunity. They elected a Jew Mayor, and Mr. Kelly, 
who probably buys clothes of a Jew every year of his life, but is 





too stupid to see that he may buy a Jew’s brains as blamelessly as 
his broadcloth, declared in the pulpit that the Council had ab- 


the medical witness examined refused to swear to any use of force. | dicated its Christianity, the “Jew his reclamation against an 
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imposture and a blasphemy.” No matter, Jew or Christian, 
their first duty was to curse hard. The Liverpool Mail, 
trying to express the universal annoyance of the community at 
these outrages, abused Mr. Kelly in language certainly violent, 
calling him ‘‘a crazy apostle of hyper-Calvinism” and an ‘ insolent 
Irishman,” and accusing him of tea-boiling and potato-cooking in 
church, with other irrelevant charges, and Mr. Kelly brought his 
action. Of course he conducted his plaint himself, and so 
tediously that the weary jury, thinking his plaint as tiresome, as 
irrelevant, and as conceited as a sermon, gave him only a farthing 
damages. Mr. Kelly, undaunted, brought another suit, and got 
another farthing, and two more, and lost them both. Let us hope 
in charity that he has not a Jew attorney. 





Do our readers remember the name of Ugarte, the Jesuit whose 
invention of a post-office to the Virgin caused 2,500 ladies in the 
Cathedral of Santiago to be burnt to death, and who exulted in 
his victims as saints whom Mary had called to hefself ? He has 
not been expelled from Chili, nor has he lost his influence. The 
Legislature of the Republic has recently been considering whether 
it would not be wise to abolish the law which prohibits the pro- 
fession of any religion except the Roman Catholic. Ugarte of 
course was opposed to any such liberal blasphemy, and as men 
would not listen to him, he addressed two hundred ladies so 
fiercely that they invaded Congress, screaming ‘‘ Death to heretics !” 
and had to be dispersed by the soldiery. It is believed that the 
next session will see the abolition of the law. 


No farther doubt exists that the man who murdere1 three chil- 
dren in Holborn and a woman and child at Ramsgate was Stephen 
Forwood, alias Ernest Southey, baker, billiard-sharper, and writer 
of begging letters. Before the magistrate he declared himself a 
murderer but ‘‘an innocent man,” and read a long paper, in 
which he argues that by law no man is condemned for killing 
another “in defence of law an justice,” compares his conduct 
with that of Tell, Virginius, and Abraham, and asks how he can 
be tried by his peers. ‘ A jury is supposed to be selected from a 
man’s peers—his equals. What constitutes this equality? The 
mind is the standard of the man, the controller and director of his 
actions. The severe trials which I have passed through in life—the 
out-of-the-way course my life has taken—have quickened me, and 
expanded my mind far beyond what would or could ordinarily 
be experienced by any one in the usual way, following such mode 
of life as [have.” I, he means, whom society has not acknowledged, 
am too great even to be fairly tried. 


The latest papers from New Zealand (June 14) are full of a 
great official scandal. The facts, on which we have clse- 
where commented, appear to be these. General Cameron, 
weary of a war in which he has not succeeded—Maories very 
improperly not fighting according to regulation—wrote to Sir 
George Grey, denouncing it in strong terms. It was carried 
on, he says, for purposes of aggrandizement, in utter careless- 
ness of the lives of imperial troops. ‘The Governor, who is as 
responsible for the war as his Ministers, ‘* cut ” General Cameron, 
and, moreover, laid his letter before his Cabinet. The latter 
accordingly sent the General a memorandum, in which they quietly 
informed him that it ‘* was their duty no longer to accept assistance 
so unwillingly rendered,” for they could not hope ‘* zeal and energy 
would be displayed by any officer, however distinguished, in support 
of a cause which was branded by him with such severe reprobation.” 
General Cameron is, however, not responsible to the Ministry, and 
the colony therefore, is in this pleasant position—that both the 
Queen’s representative and the local Ministry are at open feud 
with the Queen’s Commander-in-Chief. ‘The situation is discussed 
elsewhere, but we must add here that the Horse Guards cannot well 
defend General Cameron. The Crown at least will not abandon 
the principle that a soldier’s business is to obey orders, not to dis- 
cuss politics. Suppose the Maories had been Russians, and General 
Cameron sympathized with their dislike to Mussulman rule in 
Europe ? 


The latest account from Germany is that the Austrian and 
Prussian Governments have made up their differences, and that 
Kaiser and King are to meet at Salzburg. The basis of accom 
modation is said to be a joint occupation of the Duchies for an 
indefinite time, but the Duchies to be governed separately, the 
Prussian Commissioner ruling Schleswig, and the Austrian 
Hiolstein. If this account were true, the ‘sea-surrounded 
Duchies” would be separated after all, but the statement needs 
confirmation. It only postpones the difficulty, and even now what 
is to become of Kiel, or the Canal, or the Prussian claim to con- 





scription in both Duchies? That some arrangement may be made 
is probable, as Austria is unable to go to war, but it will scarcely 
be this. 


Another officer has been shot by one of his own men. Major F. 
HI. de Vere, instructor in field fortifications in the Royal Engineer 
establishment, had occasion to send a private named Currie for 
six days to the cells. He had also refusel to allow him to leave 
the field-works, as incompetent, and Currie, brooding over these 
things, resolved to kill his “ tyrant.” He accordingly loaded two 
rifles while alone in the barrack-room, and leaning out of the win- 
dow, shot Major de Vere through the lungs. It was at first believed 
that his victim would die, but he has ralliel, and Currie expresses 
the greatest regret, adding that had he failed others would have 
completed his work. Major de Vere served through the whole of 
the Crimean war, and appears, though a strict officer, to have 
given no cause for this excessive animosity. It must be remem- 
bered, when remarks are made on the frequency of this crime 
in the army, that it is frequent in all armies, discipline not 
allowing of that abuse and those remonstrances with which 
an angry cabman, for instance, works off his grievances. The 
malignity is driven inwards till it produces a thirst for ven- 
geance, only to be gratifiel in one way. ‘There is no help for 
this, as an army in which a soldier, particularly an English soldier, 
could remonstrate would speedily be a mob. 


It is stated that the Prussian Government is trying to accumu- 
late a treasure against “ eventualities.” Among other devices it 
has cancelled a contract with the Cologne-Minden Railway for 
a sum of 4,500,000/. This contract bound Government to 
guarantee 34 per cent. to the company, receiving in return the 
right of buying up a certain number of shares at par. As the 
shares have risen to 240 per cent., their power has been used till 
in about ten years Government will be owner of the line. The 
directors, annoyed at the prospect, have offered terms involving 
the bonus stated. ‘The device is ingenious, and the objection that 
without a vote of the Chamber no such contract will be binding 
is not worth much. The Government would not break its faith, 
and no Parliament could force it to do so without moral discredit. 
Its duty would be to sanction the bargain, and behead Herr von 
Bismark for making it, and Prussians are not advanced to that 
point yet. While Berlin is thus raising millions, Count Larisch, 
it is stated, found in the Austrian Treasury only 30,000/., and the 
Government is only kept moving from day to day by loans from 
the house of Rothschild. 


A meeting of the fleets of Great Britain and France came off at 
Cherbourg on the Emperor's /’te-day, the 15th inst., the 
Channel ironclad squadron, attended by four wooden ships, all 
under the command of Admiral Dacres, entering Cherbourg. No 
review was arranged, and the f’fe was confined to a ball anda 
banquet, at the latter of which M. Chasseloup-Laubat, Minister 
of Marine, proposed as a toast the entente cordiale between the two 
Governments. The /’te itself, which was interrupted by the rain, 
does not seem greatly to have delighted the Lords of the Admiralty, 
Admirals, and other visitors, but the Emperor is said to be greatly 
pleased with this open acknowledgment of alliance, and the 
Moniteur declares that ‘‘ France cannot but congratulate herself 
on the friendship and courtesy of the British Government.” We 
have commented on the meeting in another place. 


On Saturday last Consols left off at 89} 3 for money, and 89} 8 
for account. Yesterday the closing prices were 89} § for delivery, 
and 803 } for time. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week were as follows :— 


Friday, August 11. Friday, Auguat 13. 


Greek oe os oe oo . oy al} a 255 
Do. Coupons .. ee . iy - om 
Mexican . . - se ° o3t ee 234 
Spanish Passive +» oe 254 ee 205 
Do. Certitieates ie eo os 1sj oe 1) 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1855.. ee os oe 7 oe Tas 

2 1562.. a oe - 3 a 73 
Consolidés . o% os oe a 472 oe 43 





The leading British Railways left off at the following prices 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, August ll. Friday, August 18. 

Caledonian .. - ee oe oe os 132 we 134 
Great Kastern o oe ee oe os 47h oe 46 
Great Northern .. oo es oo 131 oe 131 
Great Western... .- oo “ ee ee 643 oe 67 

Do. West Midland, Oxforl .. 42) oe 45 
Lancashire and Yorkshire pan ee oe 1Ly} - 1h; 
Loudon and Brighton .. ee ee “ Loss os 104 
London and North-Western + w oo 1225 ee 124 
London and S&S congo jm oo ee oe so! oe ros} 
London, Chatham,aud Dover . ee oe - 

=~ bay ne rere 


Midland oe oe. os oe 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 
THE FLEETS AT CHERBOURG. 


HE alliance with France is not perhaps the one which, 
were the world before them, English statesmen would 
deliberately choose. Liberals at least cherish a dream of 
another and a stronger one, to be formed when the clouds of 
to-day have swept out of sight, when two peoples divided 
only by mutual ignorance have learned to know each other, 
when the flags of four nations sprung from one race and 
speaking one tongue may float side by side, and the Anglo- 
Saxon alliance secure to the world one century at least of 
advance unimpeded by wars or threats of armed invasion. It 
looks like a dream just now, but dreams are sometimes 
realized, and twenty years hence, when the petty bickerings 
of to-day are forgotten, and intercourse with America is as 
rapid and as uninterrupted as the intercourse between Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, it may need but the rise of an idea to 
bind together two Governments which will then control 
eighty millions of English-speaking men, and are even now 
so strong at sea that, were they united, they could limit the 
area of any war, or prohibit by a word an attempt at trans- 
oceanic conquest or attack. It looks like a dream, but two 
nations alone in their hearts desire peace and freedom 
for all mankind, and those two, one in ideals, in lan- 
guage, in literature, and in blood, separated only by dif- 
ferences of social organization, and daily rubbing those 
differences away, have gained even now a position in which 
their agreement would make them the referees of the world. 
Sooner or later, and sooner rather than later, for clouds move 
and the sunshine remains, they will recognize the truth, and 
then the small intrigues of little Sovereigns will be recorded 
with much of the tolerance parochial quarrels now enjoy. Such 
quarrels do not greatly distress even parishioners, for they 
are sure of the ultimate reference, and that the decree will be 
at once just and final. That, however, is in the future, and 
though we trust this generation may live to see it, and see 
with it all seas made free, and all continents pacified, and 
mankind at last free to do and say what lies in it to say and 
do, without let or hindrance, we acknowledge the dream is not 
yet within the domain of practical politics. For the hour 
Britons and Americans dread, and suspect, or detest each 
other, or rather fancy they do, almost as much as English and 
Scotch once did, and the indefinitely smaller French alliance is 
therefore of moment, both to this country and the world. The 
festival of the fleets at Cherbourg is, we imagine, intended to 
show Europe that this alliance is not only unbroken, but is 
warming up again into the entente cordiale which, according to 
the Moniteur, the French Minister of Marine has toasted with 
so effusive a cordiality, The meeting supplies in the courtesy of 
Governments the place which an invitation to dine supplies in 
that of individuals, both being inthemselves unimportant, but ac- 
quiring aftera fit of estrangement a well-understood significance. 
It is not easy to comprehend how politicians in either 
country who seriously care for the peace and security of the 
Continent should object to the only alliance which can form 
a power strong enough to arbitrate between nations, but there 
is a party among us which regards the entente cordiale with a 
strong though latent dislike. Their real reason probably is 
the belief, as old as modern history, that France and England 
gan have no interests in common; but when pressed, 
they always allege that the adherence of Great Britain 
makes the Emperor of the French too strong. He, they 


the neutralization of France. 
distrustful of each other, three men, all despots by training, 


that Austria at least, with the British in Venice, would not 
have entered France. 

Those objections are worth a hearing, if only because they 
represent the latent feeling of politicians who only wait an 
opportunity to speak out, but they are not, we conccive, well 
founded. Of course if they were true as to Mexico, if it were 
a condition of the entente cordiale that England should guar- 
antee Maximilian, if in short we were about to purchase 
French alliance at the cost of an American war, there would 
be an end of discussion. Napoleon would have done precisely 
what his critics assert he is always trying to do—wou an im- 
perial stake by risking British gold. But we deny that it is 
true, believe the whole story to be an injurious fable, born of 
Southern irritability and Northern sensitiveness about inter- 
ference. ‘The Government has not promised to stand by 
France in Mexico, for the very good reason that if it had 
it would cease to be a government. Lord Palmerston is 
powerful, and+ the Cabinet has a majority, but in England 
wars are made by the people, and the people have made 
up their minds that they will fight the Union when the 
Union attacks or threatens them, and not one minute before. 
They would as soon think of fighting for Mexico as of fighting 
for Cochin China, and care less forthe balance of power in North 
America than the balance of power on the Plate. They would 
not join Napoleon in Mexico when adhesion involved no risk, 
and will certainly not join him now, when it would involve a 
long and utterly fruitless war. The idea is a bugbear, which 
could only have gained credence even among Americans 
during a momentary lull in politics, and apart from Mexico 
the English alliance has always restrained Napoleon. It has 
brought him additional strength, but it has also modified the 
direction in which that strength could be used. ‘he Emperor 
would have expelled the Austrians from Italy whether we 
liked it or not, but left alone he would have replaced one 
foreign dominion by another. Villafranca was nullified 
because England, while still allied to France, made ar 
united Italy the condition of its alliance. That necessity 
of going on to the end which Napoleon if left alone 
might feel is not a security for peace, but an assurance 
that every war will end in a grand catastrophe. No gamester 
plays so recklessly as the man who dare not lose, nor is any 
battle so savage as that in which quarter is sure to be refused. 
Napoleon beaten could get no terms, Napoleon plus England 
can always get them, and acquires with his additional strength 
that moderation of which strength is the root. ‘The Emperor 
is compelled to carry out ideas, originally at once dreamy and 
selfish, within the limits imposed by English moderation and 
sense of rectitude. ‘The argument therefore that the alliance 
strengthens too greatly a power already aggressive and for- 
midable is delusive, and in every other aspect it is an unmixed 
gain. In the far East it acts as an insurance, distributing the 


losses involved in the victory of civilization; in the near East: 


it arrests the squabble for the sick man’s inheritance until 
the true heir is found; and in Europe, politically so called, 
it prevents that triumph of wrong which always follows. 
With England and France 


by conviction, and by circumstance, have the nations at 


their feet, and can propose to each other, as they have 
recently done, sales of their own subjects—and of nations 


which retain not only the moral but the technical right to be 


free. If the Kaiser may sell the Duchies for a guarantee of 
Venetia, or Prussia forbid a Scandinavian union for secure 
possession of Posen, or Russia offer Warsaw as the price of 
security in her remaining plunder, why should not the three 


argue, is not seeking peace, or the triumph of civilization . “4 ; 
either, but direct advantages for his dynasty and his people, combine in a new Holy Alliance, fatal if not to the 
and we are simply instruments through which he hopes, | ™4P of Europe, at least to the freedom of its inhabitants > 
while playing for very great stakes, to limit his liability. If| They canuct, because they 1 af _ by an ~— 
he played his game alone his alternatives would be victory or | Stronger than their own, which if not from instinct, then 

from policy, is favourable alike to freedom and the nation- 


destruction, but with England for an ally he is always cer- 
tain that his opponent, defeated or victorious, will be glad to 
make peace. This, they add in illustration, is at this moment 


alities. 
followed by the execution of Poland, their coldness by 
that of Denmark, and a quarrel between them would be 


The coolness between England and France was 


cee ee tet peeing of Se cagnments. Be & the signal for a sentence on Italy. It is because we belicve 


playing in Mexico for an imperial stake, and if he played it 


the entente cordiale prevents a repetition of crimes like these, 


alone must either win or be ruined, but with England by his and not because Napoleon is the best possible English ally, 


side he not only doubles his chance of ultimate success, 

but if unsuccessful is sure that his adversary will be too| 
hardly pushed to follow up his good fortune. And this, say | 
these critics, is what the Emperor always does. 
joined him in Poland he would either have created a new 
France upon the Danube, or have retreated, certain that no 
Continental alliance would venture to pursue. If we would 





have granted the terms upon which he offered to protect 
Denmark, he would either have gained the Rhine, so termi- | 
nating opposition to his dynasty, or have retired, quite sure | 


that we welcome cordially the drama now enacting at Cher- 
bourg. The alliance is beneficial in itself, more beneficial in 


If we had the publicity such a fete will give to its existence. 





TELEGRAPHIC FREE TRADE, 
: proprietors of Scotch papers are in a rage with the Tele- 
graph Companies, and though moved more immediately 
by their own interests, they are in this matter the spokesmen of 
the public. What with patents, royalties, laws, privileges, 
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private agreements among the Companies themselves, and old 
arrangements with the Railways, the public has lost the 
greater part of the benefit which science at one time seemed 
to have bestowed. The telegraph is practically in the 
hands of a great monopoly, which not only charges what it 
pleases, and does the work when it pleases, but leaves 
whole districts untouched, arguing that perhaps they might 
not pay. In many places it is actually quicker to send a 
letter than a telegraphic message, in all the high rates of 
charge reduce the number and length of messages to the 
barest need of the senders, while the demands for off dis- 
tances, are, except to the very rich, simply prohibitory. Every 
effort to reduce these prices has hitherto failed, the last 
and ablest, the uniform shilling tariff introduced by the 
Uuited Kingdom Company, having been abandoned, accord- 
ing to the Scotsman, because other companies have con- 
tracted to allow that association a monopoly north 
of Manchester. The railways can give little aid, for they 
are fettered by their agreements, and new companies are 
slow to commence an undertaking which involves almost as 
much organization as a railway, and which has as it were to 
create its own demand. So far is the telegraph from super- 
seding the post, as under a wise administration it might be 
made to do, but even its public function is not performed, 
newspapers as wealthy as the Z'%mes shrinking with a care ab- 
solutely essential to profit from any but the most unavoidable 
messages. ‘The receipt of a telegram like that which con- 
veyed Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Liverpool, instead of being a 
daily occurrence, is an eyent—a feat which no journal in 
England except the Zimes could venture to perform. Indeed 
many could not perform it even if they tried, for the compan- 
ies have not the means of transmitting such a message at one 
and the same moment to many separate firms. Upon 
the provincial newspapers the burden falls with almost 
intolerable weight, and the wires instead of equalizing 
information throughout the kingdom, as they ought to do, give 
an additional advantage to the great centres. Manchester is 
placed on a par with London, but Caithness is when compared 
with Elinburgh a hundred miles further from the metropolis 
than it was before, and when it complains is told that if it 
will build the line for itself, and then guarantee a revenue, 
and then pay two shillings per message, the company will 
graciously condescend to accept the gift and, if nothing inter- 
feres, to use it. ‘‘ Who do you think,” said Mrs. Prig, when 
her patient complained that the soap went into his mouth, ‘is 
to wash one featur’, and miss another, and wear one’s eyes 
out with fine work of that description, for a pound a week?” 
and telegraph companies are precisely of Mrs. Prig’s opinion. 
Under a sound system there would be no corner of the king- 
dom inaccessible to a message in half an hour, no county 
so remote that its information was not as fresh as that of 
London, no householder so poor that he could not on an 
emergency send a message of twenty words. We need not 
tell our readers how far we are as yet from that condition of 
affairs. 

There are, we believe, two devices which would secure to 
the public the full use of the best means of communication 
yet discovered, and there are only two. The first, and the 
one we should prefer, is for the State to become the sole agent 
for telegraphs, to manage the lines as it manages the Post- 
office, to make them universal, leaving the great cities to 
pay for the little villages, counties like Lancashire for counties 
like Caithness, and to levy a single tariff, uniform for all 
distances and all localities, say of fourpence for twenty words, 
There is not an argument which justifies the State monopoly 
of the post which would not justify also its monopoly of the 
telegraph, not a reason for advocating uniform postage which 
does not also bear on a uniform tariff for what is in reality 
only a more rapid post. As to secrecy the public would far 
rather trust its messages to Government officials, who do not 
intend to speculate in cotton, than to any company what- 
soever, while in England at all events the Treasury would 
not quake at a demand for a public right to use any cypher 
which ingenuity could suggest. As to speed, convenience, 
and civility of employés, the management of the Post- 
office beats that of the telegraph companies out of the 
field, while as regards the Press the Government alone 
can be trusted to show no preferences. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Committee on Railways will, we believe, as Lord Stanley 
hinted, show that private companies cannot be trusted with a 
monopoly of the means of transit, and the means of com- 
munication are becoming almost as important. This was 
Lord Dalhousie’s conviction when in 1845 he pressed on Sir 
Robert Peel the importance of making the telegraph a postal 





which he was enabled under a non-parliamentary Govern- 
ment to carry out in India. 

There is not, we suppose, a chance even under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s administration, that any such scheme will be adopted. 
Should his great railway project ever obtain public assent, 
which is more probable than writers of the /aissez-faire school 
are at present willing to allow, we may indeed obtain some 
partial relief. Railways managed in the public interest are 
not very likely to sacrifice the revenue they might obtain by 
leasing their right of way to competing companies, or by 
multiplying wires, and establishing low uniform rates, or by 
burying the wires and so relieving themselves of half the cost 
of management. But a State system of telegraphs as universal, 
as uniform, and comparatively as cheap as the post, is beyond 
the ideas of a nation which is only just beginning to recognize 
that the State is not a hostile power, but the embodiment of 
its own, and which, but that a bad king happened to have given 
to a worse heir an income in the shape of a monopoly, would 
still be entrusting its letters to the chances of competition, 
and allowing private associations to leave a county here and 
and a borough there and villages everywhere out of the 
postal network. The dread of State action, that is, of the 
union of all national forces for a national work under the 
direct control of the national will, though dying is not dead, 
and until it is comfortably buried the people must be 
content to go without one-half the benefits of civilization— 
without cheap communication, or cheap transit, or cheap 
guarantees against death or sickness, or unavoidable mis- 
fortune; without banks which cannot fail, and without 
executors who can neither abscond nor refuse to act. The 
alternative in the matter of telegraphs is a system of real 
free trade, established by a general Act, permitting any 
person or association of persons under certain conditions to 
erect telegraph posts crossed by telegraph wires along any 
public way, whether highway, parish road, or road belonging 
to an individual, throughout the United Kingdom. There 
might of course be patents to buy, or monopolies to compen- 
sate, but that done there would be nothing to check a com- 
petition, which would in a few years make the telegraph at 
least as universal as gas. What harm could telegraph posts 
ten feet high do to the roads, or the trees, or property rights, or 
any of the hundred things for which, were such an Act pro- 
posed, the country squires would begin to tremble? They 
could not frighten the horses, as steam-engines on roads were 
supposed to do, till thrashing-machines began to pay so well; 
or spread democracy as the village papers were expected to 
do till they proved universally well principled, Calvinistic, 
and dull; or spread the murrain, as every unlucky ox from 
abroad will be shown to do as long as there is a chance that 
a prohibition of import may double the value of stock and 
treble the price of beef. They could not set fire to the corn 
like the railway locomotives, or raise rents like agricultural 
statists, or even diffuse atheism like the penny press. They 
would be as harmless as the mile-posts, would be almost as 
easy to keep up if once properly built, and would allow of 
that indefinite multiplication of wires, and consequently of 
companies, which in the absence of State control will io 
secure us an impartial and cheap system of telegraphic 
communication. In ten years we should, we believe, have 
a system under which railway companies set up tall brick 
pillars and let them out to competing wires, and a column of 
the Zimes could be republished at 10 a.m. in Cuithness at a 
cost a little exceeding ten pounds. The question is one which 
involves the prosperity of the entire provincial press, and if 
they will fight for their rights as every other interest does, it 
will not be long before statesmen accept, and county members 
endure, telegraphic free trade. 





A WORD AGAINST PARAGUAY’S ENEMIES. 


fortnight since we said a few words in favour of the 
little country of South America which is now engaged 

in an unequal warfare with powers whose dominions extend 
over more than two-thirds of the whole South American con- 
tinent, so as to claim at least a suspension of English 
judgment against her. We must now say a few words 
of unfortunately a more invidious nature, with a view to 
impugning somewhat the testimony of Paraguay’s enemies. 
Two of these only need be noticed,—the Argentines and 
Brazil,—since Flores, the chief of Uruguay, must be deemed 
a mere Brazilian puppet. The former have certainly our best 
wishes for their future development in the path on which they 
have entered of late years. We believe the Argentine Republic 
has prospects almost illimitable before it; that it stands at this 


department, and events have proved the wisdom of a scheme | moment in many respects at the head of South American 
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civilization ; we are not disinclined to think that President | north and south, of which Europe learns next to nothing, 
Mitre is what his admirers claim him to be—the foremost | until many years after some temporary resident, like Mr. 
statesman of South America. But Argentine civilization grows | Bates, tells the story; whilst on the border line of Brazilian 
small by degrees and beautifully less as it recedes from the | occupation in the interior there are constantly occurring un- 
coast, till in Entre Rios and Corrientes (as Mr. Mansfield’s | noticed expeditions against and conflicts with the Indians 
account suffices to show) it is in all essentials—order, industry, | which, did they happen in San Salvador or Nicaragua, 
energy, and self-reliance,—far below Paraguayan. Nor must | would be duly recorded to the world. In no country has 
we forget in the Argentine character the existence of an|the Indian been more brutally oppressed. Thanks to this 
element of quite peculiar savagery. Commercially the | oppression, to slavery, to the jealous seclusion of Brazilian 
Argentines have been hitherto literally a nation of butchers, | women still prevailing in the interior, the lax morality 
and what is more, the only habitual horse-butchers in|common throughout South America hardens here too often 
the world. The ragged Bedouin, mounted on his faithful | into the most brutal debauchery at the expense of the subject 
mare, appears to us morally a civilized being compared with | races, or in some of the sea-ports at least sinks into a 
the Gaucho, slaughtering his mares, or selling them to slaughter | hideous vice, almost unknown elsewhere on the continent. 
without mercy for the sake of their hides. Accordingly the} In short, we verily believe this vast majestic Brazilian 
ferocity of warfare among the Argentines has remained un- | Empire to be in one word the greatest sham yet remaining in 
matched in the troubled annals of modern South America, | the world, since Russia (which it much resembles in many 
and from it has sprung the model savage of the continent— | respects) has begun to awake to reality under its present 
Rosas, whose ex-lieutenant and final conqueror Urquiza is| monarch. We once heard a young Brazilian, after descanting 
often said to be not many degrees gentler than the Gaucho | on the delights of Paris, which he had lately quitted, announce 
monster himself. Observe that the Gaucho, valiant against | his intention of returniug in the diplomatic line, which, said 
cattle and mares, is often an arrant poltroon against the | he, would be much better than going thither, as he had done, 
Indians. Alone with Mexico among the Spanish American | at his own cost, parceque l'on s’amuse, et le Gouvernement paie. 
republics, the Argentine Confederacy saw, at all events till | We strongly suspect that this feeling, expressed quite seriously, 
quite of late years, the wild Indian actually encroaching upon | typifies the habitual spirit of the Brazilian Administration, 
the white man’s settlements, and though the progress of|and that a conviction of the fact, such as we have found 
European colonization is now beating back the savage again | invariably in all who know the country, affords the best ex- 
on many points, there is still a large portion of the frontier on | planation of the bullying tone which every successive Foreign 
which he is a daily terror to the Argentine, whilst the Para- | Secretary invariably falls into in addressing a Brazilian 
guayan agriculturist or yerba-gatherer sleepsin peace. Mean- | Minister. In speaking thus we do not wish to deny the good 
while, swelled with pride at the rapid progress of his city, the | intentions of the present Emperor, nor the existence in Brazil 
Porteno disdainfully ignores almost the very existence of | of many gencrous-minded men, nor in its population of many 
Paraguay. | healthy and promising elements. But with a population so 
We come now to Brazil. It is the fashion to speak with | scanty, the empire is really too large for political unity, 
respect, almost with admiration, of Brazil. There is some-|and especially for centralization such as is attempted 
thing certainly which strikes the imagination to see, stretch-| to be practised. Hence a wonderful show of outward 
ing over nearly half the map of South America, a single vast | civilization, enlightenment, refinement, with sheer barbarism 
empire, whose extreme dimensions in length and breadth | close at hand; abundance of excellent laws, seldom enforced 
exceed two thousand miles each way; to be told that whilst | except in trifles; and to sum upall in one instance, mentioned 
revolutions convyulse perpetually all the surrounding repub- | by the late Mr. Mansfield, penalties against cruelty to animals 
lics, Brazil enjoys the quasi-European blessings of a fixed | inflicted whilst murder goes unpunished. ‘There is in short a 
hereditary succession, a landed aristocracy, and all the | Brazilian administration, and a Portuguese American or Bra- 
splendour of a monarchical government. But have we ever | zilian population, scattered somewhat thickly along the sea- 
asked ourselves the question why it is that every successive | board, and for some way up the course of the rivers, thinly 
West Indian or Pacific mail tells us so much about these South | over other districts, and owning the land through its magnates 
American or Central American Republics, so little about | for some considerable distance into the interior. But there is 
Brazil,—that a microscopic State, which would be lost in a| no Brazilian nation co-extensive, or which seems likely to 
corner of a Brazilian province, occupies as large, and often} become co-extensive, with the enormous territory of the 
a larger, space in the world’s news than the huge empire | empire. ‘The great bulk of the interior is little more than a 
near at hand? May it not be really because the small | fertile solitude, much of it absolutely unexplored, much held 
republic, with its frequent revolutions, its half-bred chiefs, | by independent tribes of Indians. There is no homogeneous- 
is yet, in proportion to its bulk at least, of more value | ness of population, aud any one who will tuke the trouble to 
to the world than the colossus? That this is no mere | read two or three works applying to different portions of the 
hypothesis,—that the Portuguese American empire is sub- | country,—say Mr. Bates’s charming volume on the region of 
stantially, in spite of all its outward show of majesty, behind | the Amazons, the articles of M. d’Assier in the Revue des Deux 
these troubled, troublesome South American republics, which | Mondes on the middle region, the mining, and slave districts, 
no politician can speak of without a sneer, a few facts we think and M. Elisée Reclus’ accounts in the same periodical of Rio 
will suffice to show. Population first.—M. Elisée Reclus, in | Grande and the German colonies in the South, —will see that 
one of his interesting articles on South America in the/ under the name of Brazil they really speak of quite different 
Revue des Deux Mondes, estimates the Spanish American | countries. Has this clay-footed colossus any real claim on our 
population at 25,000,000, increasing with extraordinary sympathies, as compared with little Paraguay ? 
rapidity ; that of Brazil at 8,000,000, of whom more than | 
500,000 were wild Indians, though the area of Brazil jini : ore ‘TR ~— 
must be quite equivalent to that of the Spanish p Hoaer THE PEERAGE ON THE HUSTINGS. 
republics collectively. And though we cannot by any| J ORD LEICESTER’S circular to his tenantry brings the 
statistics available to us approximate to the former amount question of the right of a peer to interfere in elections 
without including Mexico, we find nevertheless in recorded | ouce more before the public. We showed a fortnight since 
figures a clear balance of about four millious in favour of the | that such interference was not prohibited by law, a resolution 
despised republics’ industry. Who thinks well of Peru? Yet) passed by the House of Commons, even when two centuries 
M. Reclus shows us (article of June 15, 1862) that one single | old, not binding the Peers except in courtesy. It might of 
Peruvian valley, at the head waters of the Amazons, supplied | course be employed to justify the expulsion of a member 
in 1858 7-11ths in value of the products raised for expor- | obviously returned by a Peer, say, for example, Mr. Lowe, or 
tation by its whole course of 3,200 miles, almost all witiin | Sir Charles Wood, or Sir Roundell Palmer, or Mr. Dundas, 
Brazilian territory, the Peruvian staple being, moreover, a| but it is not law, and could not be put in force by any tribu- 
manufactured article (Panama hats), the Brazilian one aj nal except the House itself. But though not binding in law, 
raw product (cocoa). The foreign trade of Brazil is almost| the resolution has sufficed to create an etiquette recoguized in 
entirely in foreign hands; she has no commercial navy to | most quarters, and it is worth while to inquire whether that 
speak of; her native artizans are as one to five foreigners; she| etiquette is advantageous, whether the time has not arrived 
has to buy the very necessaries of life, to the amount of one| when the famous resolution on which it is based might 
quarter of the total value of her exports, from abroad, from the | be abandoned or suffered to expire. Is it advantageous to 
United States, England, and Uruguay. Slavery has wasted and | the country that a peer should always be compelled to exercise 
is wasting vast tracts of her fertile soil; famine in some has| his political influence through persons less responsible to the 
sent within the last few years her slave population begging on | country than himself? That is the real point at issue, for 
the highways. Her vaunted tranquillity is in reality broken | nobody expects the Peers to obey the spirit of the resolu- 
from time to time by tremendous revolts of whole provinces, | tion. In a country where politics supply half the intellectual 
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interest of life, it is as vain as undesirable to require that a | mons first, and partly to the steady snubbing with which the 
cially bred to their pursuit should abstain from tak- | Upper House visits the attempts of any young peer not in office 


lass spe ; - ; . : - 
romp in them. Equally vain would it be to demand that | to make himself conspicuous, but it must in part also be due 
=] Itis a 





they should take part only by assisting in the work of a Cham- 
ber which initiates very little, and is daily becoming more and 
more completely a chamber of revisal. It is not demanded. 


bes a growing preference of enjoyment to freedom. 
| bore to a man to whom life can give little additional status, 


| and no additional means of enjoyment, to go down and talk 





As a matter of fact, every peer with a great estate in a county politics or be lectured on polities five nights in the week for 
or great influence in a borough exerts himself in the local half the year, and a still greater bore to do the committee- work 
election as heartily as any private gentleman, the only differ- extracted by standing orders from members of the Lower 
ence being that he is less responsible for the use of his power. | House. The attendance both in the House aud the committee- 
He may do anything except appear to be doing something. | rooms grows scantier instead of fuller every session, till the 
Lord Leicester, for example, was acensed of sending a circular | mere publication of the list by any daily paper would deprive 


to his Norfolk tenants, stating that he expected them to vote | 


for the Liberal candidates, and the act was justly enough con- 
demned as intolerably oppressive. He now, in a very manly 
and frank address to his tenantry, repudiates the circular, 
and even declares that ‘ coercion, always a crime, would with: 
them be an unparalleled blunder and folly”’—a very dis- 
tinct expression of a very sound opinion. But he admits 
in the same letter that he “‘ urged on his agent the necessity of 
prompt and vigorous action from Holkham,” and bade him 
adopt every ‘legitimate measure to achieve the return of the 
Liberal candidates.” His ‘‘ views were firmly and decidedly,”’ 
though hastily expressed, and left on the agent’s mind, it is 
evident, an even exaggerated impression of lis employer’s ear- 
nestness. It is clear, therefore, that Lord Leicester did everything 
he possibly could short of ordering coercion to secure the clec- 
tion of Mr. Gurdon and Sir Willoughby Jones, aud clear also 
to everybody who knows the county that his action was cer- 
tain to have great effect. His Lordship does not deny this, 
and we venture to say that had he been less zealous, public 
opinion in his county would have accused him of lukewarm- 
ness, have even asserted, as it had previously done, that his 
Lordship was going to rat. Yet in what respect is such a 
letter as he admits he wrote to Mr. Shellabear, and ex- 
pected Mr. Shellabear to obey, to be distinguished from 
interference, interference, we grant, perfectly legitimate, or 
even commendable, but still interference? That, we shail 
be told, is legitimate influence, and, provided always that 
there was, as the Earl believes, no menace underneath, 
we are not disposed to deny it. Our contention is, that 
being legitimate, its legitimacy should be openly acknow- 
ledged. What is the use of compelling great landholders, 


the Peers of one-half the respect still accorded to their debates. 
It is essential, if the order is to exist, that it should remain 
political, should be visibly interested in affairs, should bring to 
them the contribution which is the greatest advantage the coun- 
_ try gains from an hereditary peerage—tIree discussion of every 
question by minds independent of any pressure, either from the 
people or the throne. If the political lassitude increases, if 
| the titled landholders shrink like a Continental aristocracy from 
national busiuess, and come to the surface only when some 

movement is to be impeded, they will speedily find that a 
sentiment—now confiued to a few minds—the belief that the 

use of a peerage does not compensate for the flunkeyism 

its existence entails has filtered into the national mind. One 

powerful mode of reviving this interest in all phases of 
political life would be to release the Peers from a fettering 
etiquette, to allow Lord Stanley to “interfere”’ as frankly when 

Earl of Derby as he might the day before, to enable the whole 
| order to face the bracing breeze of popular thought and feel- 
ing. ‘They cannot stand as candidates, thank Heaven! or the 
House of Commons would have none but titled members, but 
they could, and we believe would do everything else. We may be 
| told that they would not, that they would still trust to depen- 
dents and the social armour they know so well how to wield, but 
we have more confidence in human ambition, human vanity, 
and human thirst for personal sway. The Peers, if allowed, 
would be just as desirous to have their say among their neigh- 
bours and county folk as the untitled landlords, and just as eager 
to liave it in the most conspicuous and effective way. They 
have it as Peers’ sons, and the corouet does not change human 
nature. Lord Leicester acknowledges his anxiety to return 
Mr. Gurdon for East Norfolk, and is it to be imagined that, 














very visible, very responsible, very much open to public | granted the opportunity, he would not rejoice to say publicly 
censure, to act in all political contests through Mr. Shella-| why he was anxious, to argue and vote for his friend as well 
bears, not so visible, not so responsible, and quite indifferent | as silently organize his return? As a rule peers have very 
to any opinion except that of their lords? Why not, in short, | distinct political ideas, and why should the electors not have 
let the big Peers fight without visors, if they like? They are| the benefit of them, as well as endure the pressure their 
just as formidable in them, and not half so conspicuous. | absence does not relax? We kuow nothing which would do 
Suppose it were possible to make the Duke of Marloorough | the constituencies more good than face-to-face speeches from 
appear on the hustings to propose his own nominee aud | men who have been trained to politics, but who have no need 
justify the selection, would Woodstock be more or less | by concealing or softening opinions to conciliate them. At 
free? Or suppose Lord Leicester allowed to canvass his own | present a peer may in practice influence a county or a 
tenantry, would he be more or less conscious of the “crime , borough in every way he pleases except by argument, elo- 
and folly” of coercing men whose exertions make his rent- | quence, or experience related in words. We contend that the 
roll, more or less blunt in delivering orders than Mr. Shella- | ‘interference of Peers in elections,” so fur from being in- 
bear? Clearly he would be the gentler of the two, if only | jurious, would be beneticial, would increase political honesty, 
because he came into personal contact with his subjects, and the develope political manliness, give new careers to a powerful 
tenantry would be the freer, if only because the * influence” | class, add variety to popular meetings, and increase instead of 
they dread ceased to be exercised by an abstraction. No men | diminishing the freedom of county constituencies. 

find themselves so helpless in the presence of coercion as the 

dependents of railway companies, just because the Board 
they obey is made by its constitution as impersonal a power 
in elections as the peer is by etiquette. It may be a wise 





OFFICIAL ANARCHY IN NEW ZEALAND. 
PPAULERE is official anarchy in the Britain of the South. What- 
ever may be the good fortune of other Ministers, Mr. 


policy to prohibit a titled landholder from interfering in an 
election at which his untitled rival openly appears, or it may 
be wise to allow every power in the State to interest itself in 
the selection of the State’s ultimate rulers, but it can never be 


Cardwell must be singularly constituted if he can “ rest and 
be thankful” after receiving his recent despatches from 
Governor Grey, together with certain missives which Lord de 





wise to grant the power of interference and deny the right to{ Grey has no doubt forwarded from Pall Mall to the Colonial 
Let us have one thing or the other, | Office. If the Colonial Secretary, after reading, marking, 
and inwardly digesting these documents, does not wake up out 
f that dozing frame of mind in which he seems to deal with 


display visible interest. 
abstinence or indulgence, but not a system which allows 
indulgence, provided only that secrecy helps to demoralize | o 
the delinquent. Drinking wine may be a sin, or it may be! the affairs of New Zealand, and put a little vigour and states- 
an indifferent partaking of food, but drinking with au assump- | manship into nis despatches, it will be high time that Lord 
tion that it is wrong to drink must of necessity be bad. | Palmerston contrived to find a Colonial Secretary capable of 

There is another, and to our minds still more important, bringing order out of chaos. For plainly it was chaos and not 
reason for abolishing this etiquette. ‘The Peers, as the | order that when the last mail left characterized the political life 
Times, apropos of another point, has recently pointed out, show | of New Zealand. ‘The doubleor triple Government had become a 
a tendency to withdraw a little too much from public business. | quadrupleorquintupleGovernment. The Governor, the General, 
Young Peers are not coming forward in Parliament, though | the Ministry, the Maories, und we suppose the Colonial Secre- 
they have no constituencies, as young Commoners have, upon | tary, were all striving to act independently, All idea of subordi- 
whom to throw the blame. ‘here are no new men in the | nation seems to have come to an end. The general con- 
House growing up to the position of Lord Derby, or Lord | demned the minister and the governor, the governor and the 
Russell, or even Lord Granville. ‘This may be owing in part! general were not on speaking terms, the governor gave no 
to the fact that our system sends many of them into the Com-| information of what was going on to the ministers, the 
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gencral did not communicate with them, and had it 
not been for the newspapers no one set apparently 
would have known what the other set were about. In 
modern colonial history we do not remember to have 
read of anything at all analogous to this state of affairs. 
Politics and soldiering had been put into hotch-potch, and 
had become a ‘‘mingled mass, a confused mixture of many 
ingredients,” as the dictionary hath it. The condition of 
New Zealand politically in the middle of June was a 
practical reductio ad adsurdum of the existing system, or 
rather no system, of government, and we make bold to say 
that this is mainly the fault of the Colonial Office, which 
ought to have intervened with a steady, wise, and determined 
hand at least two years ago. 

As it is, all the authorities were in open disagreement. 
When the two houses resolved to move the seat of govern- 
ment to Wellington, the Governor marked his sense of that 
step by remaining in Auckland, near his island paradise, and 
by fomenting, or at least not checking, the selfish agitation 
of the Aucklanders for secession. When the troops had 
captured prisoners whom the Ministry wanted to keep, the 
Governor took charge of them and let them go, and now he 
has sent them home. When the Governor and Ministry, 
agreeing for once, directed General Cameron to undertake 


memorandum got into the papers, and General Cameron is said 
| to have read it there for the first time. If this were so, the 
| fault would rest not with the Ministers, but with the Governor, 
| Thereupon arose a further quarrel between the General and 
| the Governor, and the former took upon himself to send a special 
| steamer with despatches to Melbourne, and an officer to Galle 
| to transmit the General’s complaints to England by telegraph. 
| Virtually, it seems, General Cameron has been deposed, for 
| we are told that without him, at least without his presence, 
_ the troops have been again set in motion, ani that two colonels 
| were engaged in completing the work he left undone. Mean- 
| while it is positively stated that the Ministers were entirely 
/ignorant of the movements of the troops, and dependent for 
information upon the newspapers! ‘If the war were being 
| prosecuted in China,” says a letter from Wellington, ‘ the 
| Ministry could scarcely know less.” 

If this isnot anarchy, what is? Mr. Cardwell governs from 
| Downing Street, Sir George Grey governs from Auckland, 
| Mr. Weld governs from Wellington, General Cameron acts as 
Her Majesty’s Opposition. The Secretary of State deals with 
a Cerberus—each head hostile to its fellow. Mr. Weld is 
nominally responsible, but as the Governor controls the im-: 
| perial forces, and as the imperial forces were the vital element 
| in the policy, Mr. Weld was responsible for the irresponsible 


military operations with the object of opening the coast be- | conduct of Governor Grey. General Cameron had two or 
tween Wanganui and Taranaki, in order that a road might be | three masters—the Governor, the Secretary of State, and the 
made and the mail service by land be renewed, General | Minister for War. Mr. Weld complains to Governor Grey, 
Cameron obeyed, but grumbled, and practically frus- | Governor Grey complains to Mr. Cardwell, General Cameron 
trated the policy of the colonial Government by the | appeals to Lord de Grey. Two colonels carry on the war, we 
singular mode in which he carried on the campaign. | suppose under the Governor. The Colonial Rangers do a little 
He crept along the shore, fought only when attacked, | independent fighting, we suppose under the Defence Minister, 
‘turned’? pahs by stealing round them, harassed the |General Cameron, standing aloof apparently, sends a special 
troops but did not harass the Maories—the worst lot of | envoy home. A greater mess could not well be, unless the 
Maories in the island, and finally halted and went to Auckland | ‘‘ authorities” fought a main, with the Maories for umpires. 
without completing the march to Taranaki. Nor was this all. | Surely now is the time for the Colonial Office to prove that it 
At the outset he allowed it to be known that he disapproved | is an institution of public utility by adopting a policy, and 





of the course adopted by the Government. As early as the 
first weck in March somebody said that the war was carried 
on “ for the profit and gratification of the colonists,” and the 
somebody, or ‘‘ some quarters,” to use the phrase of Governor 
Grey, was thought to be of sufficient importance for him to 
make a memorandumn on the subject, and send it to the 
Ministers. These gentlemen replied in terms that leave no 
doubt that the somebody was General Cameron, since their 
memorandum of March 20 is directed at the General. They 
vindicate, and on the strongest grounds, the policy adopted in 
Wanganui. It was between that place and Taranaki that 
the land league arose. There is the seat and birthplace of 
sedition and fanaticism. ‘Thence issued those marauders who 
plundered the settlements in 1861, who now parade the cooked 
heads of Europeans through the native districts. There arose the 
new superstition. No mail could cross that region, A mail 
steamer was wrecked on the coust, and it could not be reached 
by land. In this Maori Alsatia criminals found refuge, and here 
cannibals had their haunts. If any natives required chastise- 
ment those were they. If any district wanted ‘ opening” 
this was the district. But for some reason General Cameron 
did not like the work—most unpleasant work at the best— 
and no doubt he allowed it to be known. 
nettled, not at his disapproval, but at his insinuation of im- 
proper motives. 
would be better to do without the imperial soldiers. They 
advised Governor Grey to oppose the General's demand tor 
reinforcements, they declared they would not ‘advise any 
operations to be undertaken which might involve the retention 


of the imperial forces in the colony,” and they expressed their | 


opinion that the colonial forces and the loyal natives would 
be “‘ sufficient to undertake and execute all operations that 
were requisite.” Such was the state of the quarrel in March. 
In April, as we now learn, Mr. Weld went a step farther. 
Governor Grey had officially brought under his notice a 
** private ” letter from General Cameron. In this letter the 
General charged the Colonial Ministers with prosecuting the 
war for purposes of aggrandizement, and with showing a cul- 
pable disregard for the lives of British officers and men. There- 
upon the Ministers retorted. Regretting thit General Cameron 
should have imputed to them base and unworthy motives, 
an imputation which in this ease fell on the Governor as well 
as the Ministers, they said that self-respect and public duty 
would not permit them to ‘‘any longer accept assistance so 
unwillingly rendered.” Governor Grey, as we infer, agreed 
perfectly with the Ministers, and terminated all relations with 
General Cameron, ‘ excepting those strictly official,”’ while the 
Ministers, as we have seen, cut the Generalaltogether. ‘To add 
to the confusion and set everybody by the ears, the Ministerial 


Che Ministers were | 


As long ago as March 20 they thought it | 


sending a capable and honest man to set the colony in order. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this political and military 
| imbroglio, the object of the war is getting itself accomplished. 
| William Thompson has surrendered, and has signed a paper 
on behalf of the Maori King, who has all along been a tool in 
| the hands of the leading men. Thompson male his submis- 
| sion to Brigadier Carey, his “‘ fighting friend,” as he insisted 
‘on calling the brigadier, on the 27th of May. Now 
Thompson is a man of so much influence—he was the brain 
of the King party, the statesman of the war—that his 
submission is at least equivalent to pace in the 
whole country north of the head waters of the Thames, 
| the Horotiu, and the Waipa. The Maories were found 
| to be almost utterly destitute of provisions, even of pota- 
| toes, and the fact that four days later none of them could 
| have put in any claim to land in Waikato no doubt helped to 
bring about the surrender. Even here, however, we stumble 
on an indication of the prevailing anarchy among the depart- 
ments. Brigadier Carey, on the 28th of May, reported this 
important political fact to General Cameron. Yet on the 
| 14th of June the Ministry actually knew nothing of Thompson’s 
| surrender except “from newspaper report.” Really one is 
tempted to come to the conclusion that the ‘‘ authorities” only 
| communicate with each other through the public press! The 
surrender of Thompson is regarded as the end of the war, 
but that may well be doubted, considering that Rewi had not 
come in, and that the Maories were as well acquainted as we 
are with the discord in the camp of the pakeha. Thompson 
never liked the war; Rewi thirsted for it, and provoked it. 
Thompson desired to set up his Maori kingdom, and mark out 
iits boundaries by dint of diplomacy and statecraft; Rewi de- 
sired to fight the Kuropeans—to ‘‘do the work of his king 
with the spear.” Until Rewi and William King submitted 
the war could not end. With the Pai Marire superstition 
gaining ground among the savages, and anarchy in the high 
| places of the colony, and Rewi and his fiery friends still at 
large, there were still abounding materials for a prolongation 
of this miserable conflict. 
| The remedy for the mischief must be discovered and applied 
by the Colonial Office. ‘To us it seems to involve the recall 
both of General Cameron, who in his methodical way has 
done much service, and deserves to be respected, and of 
| Governor Grey, who has done no service, and who commands 
respect neither from natives nor Europeans. Next it would 
be desirable that a man of capacity, straightforwardness, and 
good temper should be sent out to look after Imperial 
interests, but with instructions to leave the colonists to the 
management of their own affairs. How far a large force of 
; European soldiers should be detained in the colony it is more 
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difficult to decide,but considering that the colonists are ready 
and able to maintain a force of their own, to be applied as 
they please, in accordance with the conditions of warfare in 
New Zealand, and not in accordance with the conditions of 
warfare in Europe, as is too much the fashion, it may be in- 
ferred that comparatively few British soldiers would suffice. 
Left to themselves the colonists would know how to deal with 
the Maories. They would fight them in their own fashion, 
and aided by friendly natives would bring them to reason. 
But we suppose Exeter Hall, and the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society, and the philanthropists, who love savages better than 
they love their own countrymen, are powers which, combine.l 
with the traditions of the Colonial Office, Mr. Cardwell will 
not have the courage to affront and overcome. Whatever he 
may do, he cannot alter the result. A colony of Englishmen 
will be masters at whatever cost, and it would be much wiser 
to give them such support as would enable them to secure a 
future for the Maori race, than to thwart them and secure 
that race’s certain destruction. In any case Mr. Cardwell is 
bound to remove the scandalous anarchy existing in New 


Zealand. 








THE HOLBORN MURDERS. 


HE latent malignity which always co-exists with vanity was 
T never more clearly illustrated than in these Holborn and 
Ramsgate murders. The key to those crimes, and to the whole 
history of their perpetrator, is simply diseased vanity, vanity of 
that extreme kind that it hates every human being who will not 
gratify it. Throughout his known career, in the wild auto- 
biography which he published in April, 1864, in his applications 
to the police to make Sir Bulwer Lytton inquire into his * attri- 
butes,” in the papers which he insisted on reading before the 
magistrates of Ramsgate, Stephen Forwood has been consistent. 
The world, which would not acknowledge his greatness, give him 
the chance of revealing his latent powers, enable him to rise to 
some pleasant ledge where he could stand idle and let all below 
admire, was.a world cut of gear, a stupid world, even, as he became 
ulcerated by delay and hardship, a criminal world, to be taken by 
the throat and punished, and forced to perform its first duties. 
To make the recognition of his merits easier, Stephen Forwood, 
insolvent baker of profligate habits and some trace of that education 
which makes men write puffy letters, and use words like “ baneful,” 
and ‘ uncongenial,” and ‘‘the mournful requiem of all earthly joy,” 
took the name of Ernest Southey. With the same object he adopted 
the trade of billiard sharper and writer of begging letters, not be- 
cause he thought billiard sharping or begging right, but because 
right and wrong seemed to him trivialities when compared with 
the moral duty which he owed to mankind of getting money enough 
to secure himself fair play. It is related of a Swiss employed 
by the Empress Catherine to kill her husband, that he took the 
money earned by his crime, went hom, and lived ever afterwards 
a worthy citizen, noted for his benevolence and scientific acquire- 
ments. After his death a paper was published, written by him to 
reveal both his crime and its motive. Ile had always, he said, 
been a good man. He had never done a wrong thing save only 
this murder, and he had done that because he had found that to live 
a good life, to have full possession as it were of one’s self and one’s 
soul, it is essential to have some independent means. So he turned 
assassin for an hour to earn the gold which was to make him phi- 
lanthropist for a life. Forwood’s logic was of the same kind, but 











somewhat baser. He did not want to be a good man, but to be | 
acknowledged as a great one. “ What I have suffered,” he says | 
in the autobiography, ‘has made me, who was a common, an un- 
common man, and has taught me to live not for life, but for its 
aims.” That idea is not an infrequent one, particularly among 
men with just enough wit to be self-conscious, and not enough to 
use the self-consciousness for purposes of comparison, but it did 
not bring to Forwood its usual consequence—a conceited content. 
Usually the man who believes himself superior to his surroundings 
becomes either sarcastic and depreciatory, or good-humourely tole- 
rant of his inferiors’ better luck. But Forwood wanted before 
all things to make his ‘‘uncommonness” manifest, could not be 
content with being anything unless he also seemed to be. He says 
he sought money by “play” in order to provide for the woman 
he had sedueed—whose life he meanwhile made so miserable that | 
she hid herself away from him ; for the children—whom he quietly, 
and as it were scientifically, put to death with prussicacid ; and for the | 
legitimate wife—whose brains he sprinkled on the floor. He really | 
sought it only for himself, confident that once possessed of it he | 
could force the world to acknowlelge that his self-estimate was 

correct. ‘ Even in billiards I reasoned that I could therein show 





to men of position and power that I was governed by principles 
and aims which were worthy of better employment, and I then 
engaged to conduct a billiard establishment.” ‘I have the 
courage,” he writes, ‘‘ to do this duty to society, and I ask in re- 
turn that society shall do its duty to me.” If it will not, then a 
‘‘ private misfortune may become a public calamity.” Judging 
from this hint, and from another in a statement made after 
the examination before the magistrates, we imagine that Forwood 
contemplated for some time the assassination of some distinguished 
statesman, probably of Lord Palmerston, as to him the most con- 
spicuous. ‘The theory in his mind evidently was that society 
was a personal foe, who owed him money, and who, not pay- 
ing it, must be taught in some striking way that every wrong 
brings some retribution on the wrong-doer. Not having the 
power to spread pestilence, or fire the metropolis, or produce 
an earthquake, or inflict any striking injury on the whole body, 
it remained to affect and injure it all by killing one of its most 
valuvble members. Then the world would have sat in sack- 
cloth and ashes mourning over its own wrong-doing, over, as it 
appeared to Forwood, its own criminality which had produced this 
necessary fruit; might even—for vanity is capable of all things— 
have made a tardy restitution, and given Stephen Forwood a re- 
ward instead of a gallows.‘ Lam an innocent man,” he exclaims 
even now, “and [ will not be photographed ;” and in a burst of 
irrepressible conceit asks, ‘‘Is there none who can read what 
must be the formation of a mind which could, under its own strong 
sense of right, offer up for theirs and the public good the lives of 
others for whom he had livel an1 faithfully straggled through 
many years of the bitterest suffering.” Somebody, we suspect, 
whom the world would have missed has, as Forwood hints, had 
a terribly narrow escape. A man whose mind has been ulcerated 
by dwelling for years on his own virtues and the hideous ingrati- 
tude of society, is just of the temper which political assassins have 
always displayed. 

The ultimate direction of the murderous desire developed by 
this indulged vanity was probably suggested by Mrs. White's de- 
parture. Forwood seems to have formed a connection with this 
woman before her marriage, to have continued it during her mar- 
riage—Mr. White talks of being the ‘ putative father” of his 
children—and to have at last taken her to live with him. When 
his ill-treatment, as she says, compelled her to fly, his vanity, once 
more outraged, suggested that he might include his vengeance on 
her and society in a single blow, and after unavailing threats to 
Mrs. White of horrible consequences to follow her non-return, and 
an endeavour, happily frustrated, to seize her last child, he framed 
a plan of massacre every step of which displays cool, deliberate 
forethought. He had first to obtain possession of the children, 
who were with their ‘“ putative” father, and this he did by 
representing that Mrs. White was about to emigrate, and wished 
to take them with her. The father, who did not believe them to 
be his own, but knew them to be his wife’s, readily gave them up, 
and Forwood took them to the little coffeehouse in Red Lion 
Street, and there, in a cool, deliberate, almost thoughtful way, 
gave each of them a spoonful of prussic acid, killing them almost 
instantaneously. He ought, he thought, to maintain them ; society, 
blind to its duty, would not by recognizing greatness enable 
him to perform his; he would punish society by showing the 
alternative it had compelled him to embrace. ‘The guilt of course 
fell to society, of which he was only the agent and the victim. He 
next bethought himself of those others whom also he was bound to 
maintain. Mrs. White he could not get at, for he did not know 
where she was, but he could get at his own wife, a quiet, 
decent woman, maintaining herself and his child at Ramsgate by 
assisting a dyer. Putting on a false moustache and whiskers 
lest he should be arrestel before his work was done—or was 
it from some secret consciousness that his vanity was lying all 
through, and that he should wish to fly, and so leave society 
unwarned ?—he went to Ramsgate, obtained an interview with his 
wife, shot her and his child, and when seized by the dyer con- 
fessed that he had murdere1 the three children. Before the magis- 
trates he exhibited the same vanity, read papers declaring himself 
a social victim, specifiel well-known men as criminals because 
they had declined to do their duty by sending money in answer to 
begging letters, and loudly complained that the prison authorities 
would not let him read the journals, which were sure to contain 
comments to which he should like to reply. Even in prison, with 
five murders upon his hands and the prospect of a shameful death 
before him, the diseased vanity of the criminal is stung with the 
idea that he has not at the last compelled society to recognize how 
right he was, how wrong all other men, how just a retribution itself 
had suffered for the crime of compelling him to work for his bread. 
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That was all society had done to him. It had not forced him to 
abandon his useful occupation as a baker, or to play billiards 
with:honourables for sums which he coull ever have paid, and 
did not therefore intend to lose, or to compel his paramour to 
invent stories of assault, or to desert his wife, or to do anything 
except live by his own labour, either of brain or hands. But even 
that, to the man who had brooded for years over the ** attributes ” 
Sir Bulwer Lytton would have discovered in him, seem2] a wrong 
only to be atoned for by blood. 

The defence of insanity may at the last possibly be set up for For- 
wood, but he is unfortunately neither insane nor unique. Nothing 
is more frequent than for very vain men who have been unsuccess- 
ful to charge their wrongs upon society, to believe the world in a 
conspiracy against them, to assert that they “never have a 
chance,” and at last to hate the social organization which so 
persistently keeps them down. Usually they take their revenge 
by drinking themselves into forgetfulness, often they turn 
political assassins, occasionally they earn, as social reformers, 
the notoriety the world has refused. ‘The natural outcome of 
Stephen Forwood would have been a second Bellingham, the 
grievance which turned his attention to the children and his wife 
deflecting without changing the murderous purpose inevitable in 
so ulcerated a heart. 





SUMMER RAMBLES.—A CORNER OF KENT. 

VERY curious chapter of early English history lies written 
ix in stone at the eastern corner of Kent, along the flat shore 
facing the so-callel Small Downs. ‘Though now a dull and dreary 
shore, enlivened only by a few fishing-boats, and here and there a 
skiff carrying venturesome excursionists from Ramsgate to Deal 
and Walmer Castle, it was once—full eighteen centuries ago—the 
most animated place on the English coast. Then, when the Isle 
of ‘Thanet was a real island, and ships could sail right through 
Kent from the Channel into the mouth of the Thames, the Romans 
justly considered this inlet of the sea the gate of fair Britannia, 
an were not slow there to plant their sword. The Portus Rutu- 
pinus, so celebrated during the period of Roman domination, ex- 
tended over all that tract of marsh land stretching from Walmer 
on one side to near the cliffs of Ramsgate on the other, and form- 
ing a commodious harbour of about five miles in width, styled by 
Ammianus ‘ stationem Britannia tranquillam.” To defend this mag- 
nificent harbour, large enough to accommodate the whole navy of 
Rome, the great conquerors erected about A.D. 50 a strong fortress 
on a hilly elevation, which like a promontory sprang forth in the mid- 
dle of the waves. Around the fortress grew up a large Roman city, 
spoken of by Ptolemy, Antoninus, and Tacitus. Every vestige of 
this city has long since disappearet, but a goo lly piece of the fort 
is still standing erect, under and amidst the graves of sixty gene- 
rations of men. ‘The shrieking locomotive of the South-Hastern 
Railway rushes along at the very foot and almost through the 
mighty ruins, and dwellers at Ramsgate and Deal can see them 
from their windows, if they have leisure to lift their eyes from tea 
and shrimps. But there are few who seem to care for what was 
once known as Rutupium, and now goes by the name of Rich- 
borough Castle. Asa rule, sea-side excursionists and watering- 
place visitors seem to prefer the sight of English shrimps to that 
of Roman ruins. 

Leaving the cliffs of Ramsgate in the direction of Pegwell Bay, 
the eye is at once attracted towards a confused mass of masonry, 
partly overgrown with ivy, standing on a hill, a mile or two to 
the south. Getting nearer to it, across a swamp intersected by 
numerous ditches, which bears evident traces of having been the 
bed of the sea in time not very remote, the dim outline gradually 
gains in clearness, till at Jast, on climbing an elevation of gbout 
sixty or seventy feet, we suddenly find ourselves in the midst of a 
ruin unique in aspect, and of astounding proportions. It is a 
ruin such as is not to be found in any other part of England at 
the present day. Walls from twenty to thirty feet in height, and 
no less than ten feet thick, inclose a regular parallelogram of 
about six acres in extent, the whole of which is now used as 
acornfield. The corn grows luxuriously within the old Roman 
castle, drawing nourishment, very likely, from the decaying skulls 
of the conquerors of the world which lic buried beneath. Still 
more luxuriously grows the ivy which covers the grand old heap 


of ruins from base to top. Removing bits of the ivy we find 
legions of snails between it and the massive Roman wall. The 


holes in the compact limestone, all 
above an inch deep, proving, as expert antiquarians tell us, that 
they have been there more than a thousand years. It seems that 
the saliva of snails contains a slight acid, sufficient to sink a hole 
of this depth in the course of ten centuries. We do not know 


snails have made numerous 





what most to admire, the wonJlerful energy of the men of Rome 
who built these walls two thousand years ago, or that of the 
snails, who do not think a thousand years too much to make holes 
in them an inch deep! But we have no doubt the snails will 
be the conquerors in the end. 

There is asplendid prospect from the top of the north wall of the 
ancient castrum, still some thirty feet high and about 500 feet 
long. Here, almost in a glance, the eye may take in a piece, and 
a not inconsiderable one, of English history for the last eighteen 
centuries. There came Aulus Plautius, A.D. 47, and stormed 
this hillon which we now stand, and posted on it some of his 
guards to fight King Arviragus and the barbarians. Soon after 
there arose the castrum, and around it the city of Rutupium, a 
combined Portsmouth and Brighton. Not only was there an 
excellent harbour, but there were excellent oysters, well known 
to Juvenal :— 

“*—-—. Rutupinove edita fundo 

Ostrea.”* 

Thus Rutupium flourished as long as the Romans were there, and 
even a good while after. The Kings, too, liked the place, 
and built themselves a fine palace among the thick walls where 
now the corn is growing luxuriantly, and the sails are sitting 
under the ivy, engaged in the slow work of tunnelling. King 
Ethelbert here received St. Augustine and tidings of the Gospel 
of Christ, in the year 596; and after him several more Saxon 
Kings sat in the hall at Rutupium, corrupted by this time, accord- 
ing to Bede, into Reptacester. So it went on till towards the 
end of the seventh century, when the sea began gradually retreat- 
ing from the walls of the Roman castrum and city. Thereupon the 
Saxon Kings ceasel to inhabit the place, and many of the in- 
habitants likewise fled, while nearly all that were left fell 
under the fury of Swayn, A.D. 990. The Dane put every 
man and woman to the sword, and razed the walls of the 
city, but was not strong enough, in all his Viking fury, to 
break the walls of the Roman castrum. ‘There they stand now, 
as they stood a thousanl years ago, in wind and rain and storm, 
unhurt by the clements, and unhurt even by the destroying hand 
of man, About the middle of last century, when the harbour of 
Ramsgate was being built, the contractors tried hard to get 
“material ” from the big walls, but found the work too tough, It 
was easier, they discovered, to cut the solid rock than the masonry 
put together by Roman hands; so they desisted, and the owners 
thereupon turned the castrum into a cornfield. In the course of 
centuries the ownership of the old city and regal residence 
—of no more value to unromantic landlords than any other piece 
of ground—passed through many hands. Forming originally part 
of the inheritance of the Veres, Earls of Oxford, it was alienated 
from that family in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and became the 
property of a Mr. Gaunt. ‘The Gaunts sold it to one Thurbarne, 
whose daughter brought it as a marriage portion to a Mr. Rivett, 
who, not liking the look of the old walls, disposed of all the lands 
to the Farrer family, who again disposed of them to one Peter 
Fector, of Dover. In the last deel of conveyance the grand old 
heap of ruins is thus described :— 

** And also all those walls and ruins of the ancient Castle of 
Uitupium, now knowa by the name of Richborow Castle, with 


Saxon 


the site of the ancient port and city of Rutupium.” 

Whether the ancient port and city of Rutupium still belong to 
Peter Feector of Dover, or not, we are unable to say. But we 
should not be at all surprised to read some day in the 7imes an 
advertisement announcing that the estate once belonging to the 
Emperor Claudius, and subsequently to King Ethelbert, and other 
distinguished and highly respectable persons, was ‘‘to be let or 
sold.”-—‘* Applications to Moses Abraham and Son.” 

About a mile and a half south of Rutupium, or Richborough 
Castle, lies the old Cinque Port of Sandwich, a walk to which, 
straight from the Roman city, is not without interest. Sandwich is 
the continuation of Rutupium, for where the history of the one 
place ceases that of the other begins. When the sea commenced 
retreating from the oll Roman city many of the inhabitants, 
wisely considering that it was not in their power to retain the 
| waves, determined to follow them. ‘They accordingly fixed upon 
la dry spot, close to the new shore, at the commencement of the 
| Roman Watling Street, and building there a town, called it 
|Sandwie —the termination “wic” signifying an inlet or 
The new city, very favourably situated for commercial 





cove. 
purposes, soon prospered greatly ; so much so, indeed, that the 
| Danes took the trouble of plundering and partly burning it A.D. 
| 852. It rose again before long, and was again ransacked by Sea- 
The Danish sea- 


| King Anlaf in 993, and a third time A.D. 1006. 


| 





* Sat. 1V., v. 14. 
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kings each time got rich booty, and began liking Sandwich so well 
that they made it the permanent station of their fleets. On 
Canute’s accession to the throne of England he increased the 
place, conferring upon it at the same time important privileges, 
which added so much to its prosperity that a writer of the 
eleventh century calls it the most celebrated of all the ports of 
Eneland— Sandwic qui est omnium portuum famosissinus.” So 
it continued for about three hundred years, when the sea, no 
respecter of persons as of cities, began to retreat from Sandwich 
as it had retreated from Rutupium At the commencement of the 
fifteenth century the sands had nearly silted up the harbour, and 
what was left of a navigable channel in the current of the river 
Stour was destroyed not long after by a singular accident. Sand- 
wich was always full of priests and monks, the greater part of the 
land in and around the town belonging to the convent of Christ- 
church, Canterbury, one of the richest communities of this eecle- 
siastical region. As a matter of course, there were frequent embas- 
sies to and from Rome, and on one occasion the Pope, Paul IV., 
sent his biggest ship to Sandwich as a mark of particular 
respect. ‘The ship—Leland calls it a “‘caryke”—proved un- 
manageable when nearing the harbour—probably the Pontiff's 
lieges were bad sailors; at any rate the big vessel sank right in 
the midst of the only bit of navigable channel that was left, and 
completely blocked it up. It was in vain that the monks of 
Canterbury said prayers day and night ; the “ caryke” refused to 
move, and kept sticking in the mud. ‘There it sticks to this day. 
A Dutchman in the reign of Queen Mary, offered to lift the big 
ship by some clever contrivance of his own, but the monks would 
not let him; suspected him in fact of heresy, and drove him 
away ignominiously. The town, having now no harbour, and 
being cut off from all communication with the sea, would in all 
likelihood have sunk at ence to utter decay, but for the advent of 
a body of these very heretics so much hated by the priests. The 
religious persecution in the Netherlands having driven over to 
England a large number of workers in serges, baizes, and flannel, 
Queen Elizabeth gave orders that a body of them, numbering 
four hundred and six, should settle at Sandwich. ‘They did 
establish themselves accordingly, and when ILer Majesty visited 
the town in 1572 they showed that they were in a flourishing con- 
dition by offering her a fine gold cup, and a splendid dinner, 
‘* wheare she was very merrye, and did eate of dyvers disshes 
without any assaye, and caused certen to be reserved for her and 
carried to her lodginge.” ‘This visit of Queen Elizabeth is about 
the last thing English history has to tell about the old Cinque Port 
and borough of Sandwich. Notwithstanding its Royal patronage 
and weaving industry the place sank into gradual decay, until it 
was reduced to its present state of insignificancs. Were it not for 
that genial member of the Montagu family who invente 1 the 
world-famous stratifications of bread and ham, the name Sand- 
wich would be utterly unknown at the present moment. As it is, 
Sandwich cannot be forgotten as long as there are sandwiches. 

A promenade through the streets of Sandwich completes the 
chapter of English history commencing at the neighbouring 
Rutupium. Unlike the latter, Sandwich has no massive ruins to 
show, with cornfields among them, but it has plenty of grass. 
Grass in fact is growing in every street, at every door-step, nay, 
at the very tops of the houses. ‘The castle, which Falconbridge 
once defended against Edward LV., is utterly gone, its founda- 
tions overgrown with grass, and even the walls of the town have 
crumbled to pieces and been changed into grass-plots. ‘There 
never was such another city under grass—a very Herculaneum 
hidden in herbs, instead of lava and ashes. But from out this 
wealth of green leaves there peep an uncommon number of 
churches and other ecclesiastical structures, telling the tale of that 
old connection of the town with the monks of Canterbury. There 
are St. Clement’s Church, and St. Mary’s Church, and St. Peter's 
Church, each of them large enough to hold the entire population 
of Sandwich; and besides them there are St. John’s Hospital, and 
St. Thomas's Hospital, an] St. Bartholomew’s Llospital, big enough, 
between them, to shelter all the Sandwichians, dead and alive, 
born within the last five hundred years, ‘Truly the monks of 
Canterbury Christ Church were not idle here at the commencement 
of Watling Street, and but for that fatal “ caryke” of Paul IV. 
might have proved the everlasting benefactors of the old Cinque 
Port. However, the Pope’s big ship, and the orthodox unwilling- 
ness of getting it pulled from the mud by a non-believer in the 
Pope, spoilt it all, and in consequence the poor old Cinque Port is 
now lying high and dry on shore, two miles from the sea, overgrown 
with grass. The Sandwichians nevertheless are still proud of 
the ancient motto of their borough, engraven on the common seal, 
—“* Qui servare gregem coeli solet indico regem.” 





THE DESCENT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES FROM 
THE HOHENSTAUFEN. 


\ HAT the Middle Ages really were, writers the most learned, 

the most ingenious, the most profound, will perhaps 
always puzzle themselves in vain to discover. All is chaos, and 
often all is darkness. ‘The ruins of shattered worlds dash against the 
dawning shapes of worlds yet to be. Nothing is formed, and 
everything is in process of formation. Fertilities abound, vitali- 
ties swarm and battle, but except the Cathedral, soaring up 
to heaven, no organic symmetrical creation is evolved. Those 
who despise the Middle Ages, show simply their own shallowness 
and ignorance; those who idealize and idolize them are wiser, as 
dreaming is better than disdain, nevertheless they dream. To 
study the Mildle Ages so as to gain a consistent idea thereof is 
almost impossible. Yet it would be folly to say that we should 
not study them. Poetic insight, however, is here a surer guide 
than philosophic discernment, which starts with systems, and 
ends with crotchets and falsehoods. The more chaotic a 
period, the more colossal the individualities which dominate 
it, and give it something of cosmic aspect. Cosmic, except in 
aspect, they cannot make it. In the Middle Ages colossal 
individualities tower, as they never towered, except in the 
grand conflict of the Titans with the Gods, and in the one case, 
as in the other, the individualities look grander from the myth 
and the mystery which surround them. History is never so in- 
teresting as when it is just emerging from fable. In the border- 
land between history and fable we encounter the heroic, an 
unexampled nobleness, that yet, from the strange atmosphere— 
cloudy and meteoric—through which it marches, seems nobler 
than it is. Great, very great, were the mediwval men, but we 
approach the castle where they dwell through the forest of ten 
thousand legends, an1 then they grow the greater. Happily for 
them, and happily for us, their deeds were not recorded in news- 
papers. 

It is not gigantic individualities alone that half attract, half 
appal us in the Middle Ages; we are no less fascinated and awed 
by illustrious races, by groups and chains of gigantic individualities. 
And of those races, the best and most brilliant were they that, 
not by accident or privilege, but by the right of genius and valour, 
sat on the thrones of kings. Among the Royal races of the 
medigval times the Hohenstaufen must always hold a place 
loftier and serener than the rest. They were more than 
soldiers, more than statesmen; while ruling, with wise and 
strong hand, the stormy present, they had the prescience 
of calmer days. What is deepest and divinest in our modern 
civilization they helped to prepare. In their long conflict 
with the Papal power they exhausted themselves, but they 
exhausted the antagonist no less, and chiefly through their 
chivalrous deeds and tragical sufferings the re-organization of the 
world became possible. ‘That the Papacy, at a season of anarchy 
anl turbulence, had a unitive and beneficent influence we readily 
admit, but having allowed more and more earthly ambition to 
vanquish or vitiate its higher purposes, the Papacy grew obstrac- 
tive and oppressive. Just when the Papacy, in its most odious 
usurpations, seemed about to triumph, the Hohenstaufen dealt it 
a fatal blow. Of course we are here looking at the matter from 
the historical, and not the theological point of view. 

On the 29th of October, 1263, perished on the scaffold at 
Naples the victim of Charles of Anjou's brutality, a brave 
youth of sixteen years—Conradin, the last recognized representa- 
tive of the Ifohenstaufen, who had been Emperors, though now 
and then with disputed authority, from 1138 till 1254. Conradin 
was the grandson of the most giftel and distinguished of the 
Hohenstaufen, Frederick IL., who was himself the grandson of 
the scarcely less gifted and distinguished Frederick Barbarossa. 
With Conradin the glory of the Hohenstaufen was quenched 
in blood. Nevertheless the Hohenstaufen lineage survived. 
Frederick IL.’s eldest legitimate son Ilenry w&s disinherited by 
his father, for supremely foolish and undutiful rebellion. Henry, 
his wife, and children died in prison. Frederick was succeeded 
by his second legitimate son, who is known as Conrad IV., and 
who was the father of the unfortunate Conradin. Conrad LV. 
was cut off at an early age. ‘Two of Frederick IL.’s illegitimate 
sons, Enzio and Manfred, possessed all the splendid qualities of 
the Hohenstaufen. Enzio fell into the hands of the Bolognese, 
and was from a long captivity relieved only by death. Manfred 
was defeated by Charles of Anjou and slain. 

Constantia, the daughter of Manfred, married Peter LIT. 
of Russia, called the Great, and bore children, the ancestors of 
memorable kings. 
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There is another genealogy, however, which has much more 
importance for English readers. 

Frederick Il.’s daughter Margaret fell as wife to the lot of a 
mortal so exceedingly naughty aud disagreeable that the Ger- 
mans called him the Unartiye. This was Albert, ruler of ‘Thu- 
ringia, who seeme1 to be fond of quarrelling with everybody, but 
whose principal squabbles were with his own sons. One of these, 
Frederick the Gebissene, succeeded his father. On one occasion 
his mother, when compelled to fly, bit—when embracing her son 
—his cheek in the violence of her anguish. Hence his singular 
designation. After Frederick the Gebissene came his son, Frede- 
rick the Ernsthafte, who had three sons—Frederick the Strenge, 
Balthasar, and William, all of whom reigned in succession. 
Frederick the Streithare, the eldest son of Frederick the Strenge, 
exalted and extended the influence of the family. He certainly 
deserved the name of the Battler by his combative propensities. 
He rose to be Elector and Duke of Saxony. He died in 1428. 
His son, Frederick the Sanftmiithige, reigned from 1428 till 
1464. He was the father of the two princes, Ernest and Albert, 
who were the heroes of the famous adventure, the Prinzenraub, 
which has found in Carlyle a vigorous and graphic English 
chronicler. 

Albert, the younger of the two princes, was the founder of the 
Albertine, or what is now the Royal Saxon line, the career 
whereof it lies apart from the purpose of the present sketch to 
delineate. 

Ernest, the elder of the two princes, was the founder of the 
Ernestine, or Ducal Saxon line. He died in 1486, and has been 
revered by posterity as a wise, just, and energetic ruler. 

His successor, Frederick the Weise, who reigned till 1525, had 
that moderation an1 circumspection which are often regarded as 
the equivalents of wisdom, It is thus he is known to us as 
Frederick the Wise. Ie was the patron of learning, and founded 
the University of Wittenberg. Openly he protected Luther, 
secretly but effectually he furthere 1 the Reformation. 

The reign of his son, John Frederick the Grossmiithige, extended 
to 1554. He had a sort of rough and fiery strength, but no political 
capacity. A zealous Protestant, the chief founder of the Schmal- 
kaldic alliance, and the chief leader in the Schmalkaldic war, he 
was defeated by the Emperor Charles V. at the battle of Miihl- 
berg on the 24th April, 1547. Ile had to pay a serious penalty 
for his numerous blunders. He lost his Electoral dignity, and 
was kept a prisoner till 1552. 

To trace from this point down the various branchings and de- 
velopments, the various divisions and subdivisions, of the Ernestine 
line would be tiresome. Suffice it to say that the Ernestine line 
has now, as principal representatives, the Dukes of Saxe-Alten- 
burg, of Saxe-Meiningen-Hilburghausen, of Saxe- Weimar-isenach, 
and of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

The founder of the reigning Saxe-Coburg-Gotha dynasty was 
John Ernest, the seventh son of Ernest the Fromme, who was 
himself the ninth son, as his brother, the celebrated General Ber- 
nard, Duke of Weimar, was the tenth and youngest son of John, 
Duke of Weimar. John Ernest died in 1729. His sons, Christian 
Ernest and Francis Josiah, reigned conjointly till 1745, when the 
former died, the latter surviving til] 1764. The son and suc- 
cessor of Francis Josiah was Ernest Frederick, who reigned till 
1800, and who burdened the land with an exceedingly heavy debt 
that bore most disastrous results. His son, Francis Frederick 
Antony, succeeded him, reigning till 1806. The children of 
Francis were his successor, Ernest III., Leopold, King of the 
Belgians, the Duke Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Kohary, the late 
Duchess of Kent, and Juliana, the first wife of the Russian Grand 
Duke Constantine, from whom that supremely brutal and ugly 
Romanoff separated himself by divorce in March, 1820, to marry, 
a month or two after, a Polish princess. 

Ernest IIL, born 2nd January, 1784, died 29th January, 
1844. He fought in the Napoleonic wars, not without distinction, 
and ultimately not without reward, obtaining when peace ar- 
rived an increase of territory. One of his territorial acquisitions, 
the principality of Lichtenberg, he sold to Prussia, He aimed 
to be a paternal ruler after the Prussian model. Somewhat a 
niggard in his gifts of liberty to his people, he fostered muni- 
ficently art and science, though perhaps too much in the 
heavy, dilettante mode peculiar to the Germans. Of the two 
principalities, Coburg and Gotha, constituting the Duchy, the 
latter is much the larger and the more populous. It was not 
till the end of 1826 that it was added to Ernest III.’s dominions. 
German princesses part very readily with their creeds, as is 
seen whenever a Romanoff wants to marry, and German princes 
part no less readily with their wives. In 1817 Ernest II. 





induced Louisa, the only daughter of Duke Augustus of Saxe- 
Gotha, to share the throne of his small realm. She gave birth to 
two children, Ernest, and Albert. While yet Ernest and Albert 
were in merest infancy, their father and mother separated, the 
Duchess living in absolute solitude till her death on the 30th 
August, 1831. Duke Ernest married a second time. 

The reigning Duke, Ernest [V., or, if we consider the 
Coburg line separately, Ernest IL., was born on the 21st June, 
1818. He has displayed sagacity, enlightenment, practical 
aptitudes, and is perhaps the best of the smaller German princes, 
As a musical composer he excels, and his fame as a musician ig 
not inferior to that which his relative, Ferdinand, the second 
husband of Queen Maria da Gloria of Portugal, has gained as 
painter and engraver. 

Albert, the second son of Ernest IIL. and of the Duchess 
Louisa, was born on the 26th August, 1819. Ie is known to us 
in England as Prince Albert, a man of many virtues and many 
accomplishments. All England mourned his death, though per- 
haps there was some exaggeration in the expression of the 
grief. On attaining his twentieth birthday Prince Albert inherited 
from his mother estates yielding an income of more than five 
thousand a year. So that even if he had no other resources, he 
did not come to England the penniless adventurer he has often 
been represented. Descendants of the Hohenstaufen both on the 
father’s side and the mother’s, the Prince of Wales and his brothers 
and sisters cannot be indifferent to an ancestry so glorious. But 
what adds to the interest is, that thay have likewise sprung 
from that Guelphic race which was the most persevering rival 
and the most envenomed foe of the Hohenstaufen, and whose name 
from that rivalry and from that antipathy was in Germany and 
Italy one of the great war cries in the Middle Ages. In our pre- 
sent Royal Family Guelph and Ghibelline are reconciled. 

A little girl to whom her father was teaching physiology and 
arithmetic told one of her playmates that she was taking lessons in 
blood and figures ; and a man of genius has spoken of blood and 
culture as representing England’s chief needs, that is to say, a 
reverence for men of noble birth, and the diffusion of richer civiliz- 
ing agencies than those preached and promoted by the Manchester 
school. In blood and figures we have not much faith, but there 
are worse evangels than blood and culture. ‘The manufacturers of 
pedigrees are credulous, lying, contemptible mortals. ‘That which 
they make ridiculous is nevertheless intrinsically beautiful. How 
proud the Arab of his horse’s unblemished breed! And yet dunces 
sneer at ancient, uncontaminated breed where human beings are 
concerned. Verily, descent from the Hohenstaufen cannot by 
itself make a man brave, but consciousness thereof will increase: 
his heroism tenfold if he is naturally a hero. . 

And the future King is actually the descendant of the first 
Saxon King of all England, of the first Norman Conqueror, of 
every family which has occupied the British Throne, of the family 
which alone in the Middle Ages succeeded in elevating the idea of 
the State, that is secular order, above the idea of the Church, that 
is ecclesiastical tyranny. He is none the better for that descent, 
but then he is none the worse, and the fact that the Coburgs: 
represent the Hohenstaufen is a historical one well worth remem- 
bering, and very seldom remembered. 








THE BRUCES OF ELGIN (CONCLUDED). 

DWARD, eldest son of the deceased Lord, succeeded as secon? 
Lord Bruce of Kinloss. He was invested with the Order of the 

Bath at the coronation of Prince Henry, June, 1610, and was one 
of the gentlemen of the bedchamber to King James. He was 
killed in August, 1613, in a duel fought at Bergen-op-Zoom with 
Sir Edward Sackville, Earl of Dorset. We abridge Mr. Chambers’s 
account of the fatal affair :—‘‘ They were gay young men, living a 
life of pleasure in London, and in good friendship with each other, 
when some occurrence arising out of their pleasures divided then 
in an irremediable quarrel. Clarendon states that on Sackville’s 
part the cause ‘was unwarrantable.’ Lord Kinloss in his chal- 
lenge reveals to us that they had shaken hands after the first 
offence, but with this remarkable expression on his own part, that 
he reserved the heart for a better reconciliation. Afterwards, in 
France, Kinloss learnt that Sackville spoke injuriously of him, and 
immediately wrote to propose a hostile meeting. ‘Be master,’ 
he said, ‘of your own weapons and time; the place wheresoever 
I will wait on you. By doing this you will shorten revenge, and: 
clear the idle opinion the world hath of both our worths.’ Sack- 
ville received this letter at his father-in-law's house in Derbyshire, 
and he lost no time in establishing himself with his friend Sir 
John Heidon at Tergoso, in Zealand, where he wrote to Lord 
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Kinloss that he would wait for his arrival. The other immediately | The unlucky duellist was succeeded by his brother, ‘Thomas, 
proceeded thither, accompanied by an English gentleman called | third Lord Bruce of Kinloss, who had a charter of the barony 
Crawford, who was to act as his second, and also by a surgeon and of Pittencrieff, June 25, 1632. Attending King Charles into 
aservant. They met, accompanied by their respective friends, at a | Scotland next year, he was at the time of the coronation created 
spot near Bergen-op-Zoom, where but a village divided the States | Earl of Elgin by a patent dated June 21, 1633, with remainder 
territories from the Spanish Netherlands, so as to evade the justice | to his heirs male for ever bearing the name and arms of Bruce. 
of the country whose laws they violated. According to Sackville, On the Ist of August, 1641, he was created a peer of England, by 
the title of Baron Bruce of Whorlton, in Yorkshire. He adhered 





whose narrative of the actual duel still remains, Bruce had, in 
choosing his adversary’s weapon, expressed some bloodthirsty 
sentiments, that gave him reason to hope for little mercy if he should 

ethe vanquished party. But we must remember that it was Sack- 
ville’s policy to endeavour by every mezus in his power to extenuate 
the extremities to which he himself proceeded. ‘The duel was fought 
in a meadow ancle-deep at least in water. They stripped off their 
doublets and attacked each other. Sackville received two severe 
sword wounds, one in his sword-arm and the other in his breast. 
They then grappled each other's swords, and remained struggling 
thus, neither venturing to rely on the good faith of the other (says 
Sackville), so as to come to an agreement for mutually releasing 
their weapons. At last Sackville (who had lost a finger in this 
tussle), ‘ with a kick and a wrench together freed his long capti- 
vated weapon,’ and pointing it at Bruce's throat, demanded if he 
would ask for his life or yield his sword, ‘both which,’ says 
Sackville, ‘though in that imminent danger, he bravely denied to 
do.’ He then says that, being wounded himself, and ‘ feeling loss 
of blood, having three conduits running on me, which began to make 
me faint,’ and through remembrance of Bruce's former bloody 
desire, he struck at his heart, but missing it, the sword passed 
through his body, and drawing out my sword, [ repassed it again 
through another place, when he cried, ‘Oh! I am slain !' seconding 
his speech with all the force he had to cast me ; but being too weak, 
after I had defended his assault, I easily became master of him, 
laying him on his back, when, being upon him, I redemanded if he 
would request his life, but it seemed he prized it not at so dear 
a rate to be beholden for it, bravely replying ‘he scorned it.’ 
Which answer of his was so noble and worthy, as I protest I could 
not find in my heart to offer him any more violence, only keeping 
him down, until at length his surgeon, afar off, cried out * he 
would immediately die if his wounds were not stopped.’ Where- 
upon I askel if he desired his surgeon should come, which he 
accepted of. This thus ended, I returned to my surgeon, in 
whose arms, after I had remained awhile for loss of blood, I 
lost my sight, and withal, as I then thought, my life also. 
But strong water and his diligence quickly recovered me, when 
I escaped a great danger. For my lord’s surgeon, when nobody 
dreamt of it, came full at me with his lord’s sword, and had 
not mine, with my sword, interfered, himself, I had been 
slain by those base hands, although my Lord Bruce, weltering in 
his blood, and past all expectation of life, conformable to all his 
former carriage, which was undoubtedly noble, cried out, * Rascal, 
hold thy hand!’ Perhaps in imitation of his great kinsman 
‘the Bruce,’ the heart of Edward, Lord Kinloss, was inclosed 
in a silvercase, brought to Scotland, and deposited in the Abbey 
Church of Culross, near the family seat. ‘The tale of the S//rer 
Heart had faded into a family tradition of a very obscure 
character when, in 1808, this sad relic was discovered, bearing on 
the exterior the name of the unfortunate duellist, and containing 
what was believed to be the remains of a human heart. It was 


| in the civil war to the cause of the Parliament throughout, being 
one of the most regular in his attendance at Westminster, even 
when the affairs of the Parliament were in their most disastrous 
condition, He survived the Restoration, and died December 21, 
1663, being succeeded by his only son Robert, second Earl of 
Elgin, who on the Restoration was appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
of Bedford (July 26, 1660), The custody of the “ Great Park ” 
of Ampthill in that county had been granted by the Crown in 
1613 to Lord Bruce, and the lease continued in the family till the 
year 1758, when it was purchased by the Duke of Bedford. 
Before the death of his father, the first Earl, Robert Lord 
Bruce represented the county of Bedford in the Convention 
Parliament of 1660 and the Parliament of 1651. On the 18th of 
March, 1664, he was ereated Baron Bruce of Skelton, in Yorkshire, 
(the original seat of the Anglo-Flemish Bruces, which had, how- 
ever, passed into other families), Viscount Bruce, of Ampthill in 
Bedfordshire, and Earl of Ailesbury (or Aylesbury) in Bucking- 
hamshire. In 1667 he was one of the six peers who, with twelve 
of the House of Commons, were commissioned to take an account 
of such moneys as had been raised and assigned to King Charles 
Il. during the war with the Dutch. On October 18, 1678, he was 
sworn a Privy Councillor, was one of the gentlemen of the King’s 
bedchamber, and a commissioner for executing the office of Earl 
Marshal of England. At the coronation of James IL. (VIL. of 
Scotland) the Earl carried St. Edward's Staff, and on the 30th of 
July, 1685, had the White Staff delivered to him by the King as 
Lord Chamberlain. Ile died on the 20th of October in the 
same year. He was a man of considerable learning and studious 
habits, well versed in antiquities, a patron of learned men, and a 
collector of MSS., especially those that related to England. Five 
of his sons died young, and he was succeeded by his son ‘Thomas, 
third Earl of Elgin and second Earl of Ailesbury. He was an 
ardent Jacobite, but made no scruple of taking the oath of alle- 
giance to William in 1689, or of breaking it afterwards. In 1690, 
when it was known that William was about to cross the seas for 
his Irish campaign, Ailesbury, with Dartmouth and Clarendon, 
formed an extensive plot against him. In 1695 he was again one 
of the Jacobite conspirators who met together on William’s leaving 
for the Continent at the Old King’s Head in Leadenhall Street. 
| Still Ailesbury always denied that he had ever thought of effecting 
a revolution by immoral means. However, he crossed the seas, 
| and was admitted to a private conversation with the French King, 
| 
} 





in which a plan was laid for the following winter. Next year, on 
the detection of Fenwick’s plot, Ailesbury was arrested and sent to 
the Tower, and narrowly escaped the block. He had married Eliza- 
beth, sister and heir of William, Duke of Somerset, with whom he 
got the great Wiltshire estates which form the basis of the present 
property of the Marquis of Ailesbury, and return two scions of 
| the family to the House of Commons. The Countess had been 
| greatly alarmed at the arrest of her husband, and ** had watched 


| 


> and ‘she 


again deposited in its original place, with an inscription ealeu- with intense anxiety the proceedings against Sir John Fenwick. 
lated to make the matter clear to posterity. The Bruce motto, | Her lord had been as deep as Sir John in treason,’ 
‘ Furmvs,’ is also seen on the wall.” A picture of this relic is given learned with dismay that there was a method by which a criminal 
by Mr. Chambers (Domestic Annals of Scotland, Vol. 1., p. 450). who was beyond the reach of the ordinary law might be punished. 


Superstition has added its contribution to the miserable story. 
The writer of a treatise on Second Sight, published in 1763, assures 
us that ‘‘ the unfortunate Lord Bruce saw distinctly the figure 
or impression of a mort-head on the looking-glass in his cham- 
ber that very morning he set out for the fatal rendezvous, where 
he lost his life in a duel, and asked of some that stood by him if 
they observed that strange appearance, which they answered in 
the negative. His remains,” continues the writer, ‘* were in- 
terred at Bergen-op-Zoom, over which a monument was erected, 
with the emblem of a looking-glass, impressed with a mort-head, 
to perpetuate the surprising representation, which seemed to indi- 
cate his approaching untimely end. I had this narrative from a 
field officer whose honour and candour are beyond suspicion, as 
he had it from General Stuart, in the Dutch service. ‘The monu- 
ment stood entire for a long time, until it was partly defaced 
when that strong place was reduced by the weakness or treachery 
of Cronstrom, the Governor.” This is unfortunate. Whom 
General Stuart had the story from (the important link) docs not 


appear, 


Her terror had increased at every stage in the progress of the bill 
**On the day on which the 


of attainder” against Sir John. 
Royal assent was to be given her agitation became greater than 
| her frame could support. When she heard the sound of the guns 
| which announced that the King was on his way to Westminster, 
she fell into fits, and died in a few hours,” on the 11th of January, 
1697. Perhaps partly from compassion at this domestic calamity 
Ailesbury’s life was spared, and he was allowed to retire to Brussels 
| in 1698, and died there in November, 1741. During his exile he 
married a second time, a foreign lady of rank. Ile was succeeded 
by his son (by the first marriage) Charles, fourth Earl of Elgin, 
and third Earl of Ailesbury, who was elected as member for Great 
Bedwin in the Parliaments of 1707, 1708, and 1710, and in the 
last also for Marlborough (now represented by Lord Ernest Bruce), 
for which latter place he preferred to sit. He was summoned to 
the Upper House as Lord Bruce of Whorlton on the 31st of 
December, 1711, being one of the twelve peers summoned that 
day to secure a majority for the Tory administration. On the 
| 17th of April, 1746, he was created Baron Bruce of ‘Tollenham, in 
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Wiltshire, with remainder to his nephew, the Hon. Thomas Bruce | 


Brudenell, youngest son of George, Earl of Cardigan, and he died 
without surviving male issue, February 10, 1747, when the title of 
Earl of Ailesbury became extinct (being subsequently revived. June 
8, 1776, in the person of his nephew, the ancestor of the present 
Brudenell-Bruce line, to whom the Wiltshire property passed.) 
The title of Earl of Elgin, however, devolved on the last Earl's 
heir male, Charles, Earl of Kincardine, descended from Sir George 
Bruce of Carnock, next brother to the first Lord Bruce, of Kinloss, 
who is described as a man of ability and sagacity, well acquainted 
with the trade and manufactures of his country. Ile settled at 
Culross, on the shores of the Firth of Forth, where he established 
extensive and flourishing coal-works. Ile also carried on the manu- 
facture of salt to a great extent, and was engaged in considerable 
foreign trade. ‘There is an amusing story of a visit paid to him by 
King James VI. in 1617. ‘The King * invited his company to dine 
with him at a collier’s hut, referring to an elegant mansion which Sir 
George had built for his accommodation in the town of Culross. 
They proceeded in the first place to examine the coal-works, which 
were then wrought a considerable way under the sea, issuing at 
some distance from shore on alittle island, where the product of the 
mines was put directly on board vessels, The King and his 
courtiers, unaware of this peculiar arrangement, were conducted 
along the mine till they reached the sea shaft, and here being drawn 
up, found themselves suddenly surrounded by the waves. James 
was excited to great alarm by the unexpected situation, and 
called out ‘Treason!’ Ilis courteous host re-assured him by point- 
ing to an elegant pinnace moored alongside, to carry him ashore 
in the event of his not wishing to return by the mine.” 

Sir George attained to great wealth, and had a charterof the barony 
of Carnock in Fife, besides being knighted. He died on the 6th 
of May, 1625. His grandson, Mdward Bruce, was created by King 
Charles [., on the 26th of December, 1647 (at Carisbrook), Earl 
of Kincardine and Lord Bruce of Torry, to him and his heirs male. 
He died in 1662, and was suceceded by his brother Alexander, 
second Karl of Kincardine. He had married a Dutch lady, and be- 
coming acquainted with the exiled Royal family in that country, 
supplied them liberally with money in their necessities. According to 
Burnet, ‘ he was both the wisest and the wittiest man that belonged 
to his country, and fit for governing any affairs but his own, which 
he, by a wrong turn, and by his love for the public, neglected to 
his ruin; for they, consisting much in works, coal, salt, and mines, 
required much care; and he was very capable of it, having gone 
far in mathematics, His thoughts went slow, and his words were 
much slower, but a deep judgment appeared in everything he 
He had a noble zeal for justice, in which even 
Ife had solid principles of religion 


said or did, 
friendship could not bias him. 
and virtue, which showed themselves with great lustre on all 
occasions. He was a faithful friend and a merciful enemy. I 
may perhaps be inclined to carry his character too far, for he was 
the first man that entered into friendship with me. We continued 
for sixteen years in so entire a friendship that there was never either 
reserve or mistake between us all the while till his death. And it 
was from him I understood the whole secret of affairs—for he was 
trusted with everything. Ile had a wonderful love towards the 
King, and would never believe me when I warned him what he was to 
look for if he did not go along with an abject compliance with 
everything. He found it true in conclusion, and the love he bore 
the King made his disgrace sink deeper in him than beeame such 
a philosopher and so good a Christian.” After the Restoration he 
was the only man who dared to speak against the re-introduction 
of Episcopacy into Scotland before the wish of the nation had 
In 1667 he was joined with T'weeddale in the | 


been ascertained. 
Goverument of Scotland, entered with him into opposition to | 
Lauderdale, and went itp to London to seek support at Court, 
but Lauderdale prevailing, he was dismissed with the others 
from his offices in 1676, and died July 9, 1680, deeply 
involved in debt, and the estate had to be sold in 1700. The 
new Earl (Alexander), son of the last, was very eccentric, and 
died November, 1705, unmarried, having lost his sight some years 
before. There was then a competition for the succession to the Earl- 
dom of Kincardine between his sister, Lady Mary, and Alexander 
Bruce, son of Robert Bruce, of Bromhall (an eminent advocate), 
third son of Sir George Bruce of Carnock, the latter of the | 


claimants being successful, and becoming fourth Earl of Kinear- | 
dine. ‘The succession is now again doubtful. According to some 
Robert, eldest son of this Earl Alexander, suecceded as fifth Earl, 
while others deny the existence of Robert, aud pass on to another 


son, who is variously called fifth or sixth Earl, and was sueceeded 
by his brother ‘Thomas, sixth or seventh Earl, who in 1740 was 
succeeded by his son William, seventh or eighth Earl of Kincar- | 


| having the audacity to be 


dine, who died in the same year, and was succeeded by his son 
| Charles, eighth or ninth Earl of Kincardine, who, in 1747, sue- 
| ceeded to the earldom of Elgin. He was aman of very amiable 
| character, but preferred a private life to public offices. Dis. 
covering a very extensive limestone rock on his estate he employed 
about 400 men in working it, built a town of 100 houses for their 
accommodation, erected a number of kilns for burning the stone, 
and opened a fine harbour. Ie also was a zealous agriculturist. 
and kind in his care for 
the wants of those in his employment. He dicd at Bromhall 
on the 14th of May, 1771. He had married Martha, only child 
of Thomas White, banker, of London, w! 

to the Prineess Charlotte, and died in 1810. [ler son, William 
Robert, succeeded as sixth Earl of Elgin, and ninth or tenth of 
Kincardine, but dying on the 15th of July, 1771, only two months 
his brother Thomas, seventh 


He is described as most attentive 


io became governess 


after his father, was sueceeeded by 
Earl of Elgin and tenth or cleventh of Kincardine, who was a 
general officer in the army, and commenced a diplomatic career in 
1790 with a mission to the Emperor Leopold, whom he accom- 
panied on a tour to his Italian States the following year. In 1792 
he was appointed Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Brussels, 
and on the occupation in that year of the Netherlands by the 
French was sent to Hesse Cassel, and afterwards was with the 
Prussian army during their operations in 1795. Ile was attached 
to the Austrian foree till the evacuation of the Low Countries in 
1794, was appointed Minister to the Court of Berlin in 1795, made a 
Privy Councillor in 1799 and Minister to the Ottoman Porte, where 
he continued till the French were finally driven out of Egypt. 
He was then invested with the Turkish order of the Crescent. 
During this embassy he procured the removal from Greece of what 
are called the Elgin marbles, and also made a valuable collec- 
tion of Greek medals and a series of inscriptions from the plain of 
Ile was chosen a representative peer of Scotland in 1790, 
Ile was twice mar- 


Troy. 
1796, and 1806, and died November 14, 1541. 
ried, his first wife being divorced, and by his second he had a son 
James, who succeeded him as eighth Lord of Elgin and eleventh 
or twelfth Earl of Kincardine. Ie was created, September 1, 1849, 
Baron Elgin in the peerage of the United Kingdom, and was the 
late well-known and able Governor-General of Canada and India, 
in which latter country he «lied, November 20, 1863. 

Ile was succeeded by his son, Victor Alexander, ninth Marl of 
Elgin and twelfth or thirteenth Earl of Kincardine, the present 
possessor of the baronial honours of the Bruces. His uncle, Gene- 
ral Robert Bruce, is well known as the late governor of the 
present Prince of Wales, and his aunt, Lady Augusta, is the wife 
of Dean Stanley. ‘Taken as a whole, the Bruces of Elgin have 
well sustained the credit of the NKoyal race from which they 


spring. 


STATE RIGHTS. 





[From oUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


Vew York, Anqust 4, 1865. 


Two subjects of commanding interest have been brought pro- 
minently to public attention here within the past few days. One 
is the degree and the kind of interference which the Government 
is justified in exerting in the internal affairs of the States lately 
This subject hedzel about anl penetrated 


under rebel rule. 
with difliculties which can hardly be appreciat 
not intimately acquainted with the public affairs and the people 
of the whole country, and which L fraukly confess make me slow 
to undertake its presentation in | 
The present case in point is a recent election for city officers in 
The election was as purely a local affair as possible ; 


«l by any person 





} 
} 


ic coluunus of the Spectator. 


Richmond. 


and according to any existing law, national or local, or any pro- 


clamation of the President, or military order, the Richmond 
people had a right to elect for mayor, and other city oilicers, 
any one of their fellow-citizens who was not exclided from the 
benefits of the amnesty proclamation, or who having been ex- 
cluded had received special pardon, and who halt taken the oath 
it proved not only 


of allegiance. Upon the holding of the election 
that the mayor and nearly all the other officers clected had been 
but that they 


notoriously prominent supporters of the rebellion, 
had been chosen especially on that evround., W here pon General 
Turner, the military officer commanding the city, issued an order 


A Russian officer in Poland 


declaring the election null and void. 
the elect for 


could have done no more unless le had knouted 
chosen. If am obliged to admit this, 
although I need hardly say that | have no particular sympathy 
with the gentlemen who were thus elected. {t is possible that the 
maintenance of the authority of the Government requires that for 
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some time to come the people of the States lately in rebellion 
should be held under stern military rule, and that they should be 
told that so long as they manage their local affairs in a manner 
and through instruments entirely acceptable to the President and 
Congress, their arrangements will not be disturbed, but that as 
soon as their proceedings have in the judgment of Wash- 
ington a dangerous look, they will be quashed by the strong 
om of military power. ‘This, however, has not yet been 
said. The President has told them, and he did so 
at first with the general approval of the whole country, that 
they were at liberty to go to the work of re-organizing themselves 
as self-governing communities immediately, re-electing their State 
and other local officers, and making such changes in their local 
laws as their new condition rendered necessary, and returning as 
rapidly and as completely as possible to their condition before the 
war, minus slavery; and that they could do this trammelled by 
only one proviso—loyalty to the Republic and obedience to all its 
laws and to the orders of its executive officers. ‘This done, how- 
ever sore the Southern people might feel at their subjugation, and 
whatever their ‘sentiments on public questions or their per- 
sonal preferences, peace would be established, military rule might 
be withdrawa, and prosperity would begin to efface present 
wretchedness and desolation. According to the political consti- 
tution of society here the Government has no right to ask any more 
than this, and if because these conditions are not complied with, or 


in effect, 


for any other reason, however good and imperative, it becomes 
necessary to continue arbitrary military rule at the South, or to 
dictate, or even attempt to modify the course of the Southern 
people in regard to their local affairs, the process is one, not of 
re-organization according to our recognized system, but of disor- 
ganization,—one of revolution in fact, and revolution which has 
its source and motive power from without. | Now to peaceful 
change, however radical in its nature, when effected by those 
directly concerned in it, we have no objection whatever, but from 
revolution by foree we shrink with a dread which can hardly be 
overrated, from a revolution effected by a foree applied from with- 
out almost with horror. ‘There is hardly any political good 
which we could bring ourselves to accept through such means, 
except in such an extremity as we have not yet even approached. 
Therefore, although there are some people among us, intelligent, 
thoughtful, and honest, who believe that it is not prudent yet to 
admit the communities lately in rebellion to the exercise of any 
political power whatever, even in the merest local affairs, a much 
larger number, equally intelligent, thoughtful, and honest, to whom 
are to be alded the great mass, who although they are intelligent and 
honest cannot be called thoughtful, and who are guided by a kind 
of political instinct, believe that the only safe and sure, and even 
the only speedy way of re-organizing and regenerating the South 
is by doing it from within,—and these are for admitting the people 
of the late rebel States immediately to the exercise of all political 
rights in the natioual (iovernment and in their local affairs, sub- 
ject only to the disabilities laid upon them by the law and the 
President’s proclamations. ‘Those who adopt this view believe 
that the attempt to impose measures, however wise and good they 
may be essentially, upon the Southern people by force, will fail 
of attaining its end by reason of the means employed, and that 
the only result will be confusion, violence, the perpetuation of 
enmity, and the establishment of a military despotism over half 
Those who take the former view sustain General 
the latter opinion think 
have waited before 


the country. 
Turner's order; those who are of 
that it was unwise, and that he should 
interfering until the City Government placed in power by 
this election had adopted a reactionary or a rebellious policy, 
if it were elected for that purpose, and not have suppressed 
a stroke of the pen on account of the past condoned 


it by 
The view of 


deeds and present sympathies of its members. 
the question involved in this case is taken by people so * radical ” 
upon the other great question in the problem of re-organization, 
that they would give immediately full political privileges to all the 
negroes in the Southern States. No one who knows the people of 
those States can fail to see that if admitted at once to the manage- 
ment of their local affairs and to their place in the national Govern- 
ment, their local legislatures, and their delegates to Congress will be 
in the main composed of men who were secessionists at heart, if not 
active in the rebellion. It is equally clear that in this event there 
will be an attempt by these Southern representatives and a body— 
it can h wdly yet be called a party—at the North, to form a co- 
alition which possibly may be strong enough to obtain control of 


the Government. 











have not the right to control the political action of men who 
respect the Government and obey the laws. Bad as such a com- 
bination would be, it would be not so bad as a revolution in loca] 
affairs enforced by a standing army, or as universal suffrage at the 
South after the fashion of that which placed Louis Napoleon upon 
the throne. 

The probable movement of political parties is seen so clearly 
that it has already become the subject of comment by correspon- 
dents of the minor newspapers. 1 found in a Cincinnati paper a 
letter touching this question professing to have been written by 
one Petroleum V. Nasby, who describes himself as ** lait Paster uv 
the Church uy the Noo Dispensashun.” The reverend gentleman 
thus opens his letter :-— 

“T hev bin in Washinton, and while ther I wuz interdoost to 
Gineral Marion Sumpter Fitzhoo Gusher, uy Mississippy. I waz anxious 
2 meet with a Representativ Dimekrat uv the South, 2 interchange 
views, to hev soothin contidencis, te unbuzzum, becoz for the past 4 
yeers the Dimekratik party hez bin trooly seckshnal, and the seckshun 
it has okkepied is not the identikle seckshun onto wich the orfises is 
lokatid, and only by a perfeck union with our wunst-loved brethren uv 
the South, kin we ever git onto trooly Nashnel ground.” 

You see by this exactly the stripe of the Reverend Petroleum’s 
cloth, and you will probably not be surprised that General Gusher 
unbosoms himself very freely to such a sympathizing friend. From 
a long letter [ quote these paragraphs. Gusher /oguitur :— 

“*T, and I speek for thousands uv the shivelrous suns uv the south 
who would like a good square meal wunst more, am willin to be con- 
siliatid. The oppertoonity is now offered the Guverment to consiliate 
us. We are returnin prodygle sons—kill yoor fattid veel and bring out 
We ask condishus—we shel 


yoor gold rings and purple robes and sich. 
We air willin to 


insist on terms, but we air disposed to be reasonable. 
acknoledge the soopremacy uy the Guverment, but there must be no 
humiliashen. A proud, high-spireted people like us uns, won't stand it 
—no, sir, we can not. 
disfranchisin. We are willin to step back jest ez we stept out, resoomin 
our old status, trustin to engineerin to git sech uther pints ez air not 
Without them condishns the union wood not be wan 
uv hart—twood be holler mockery. Wat we are goin for is a union 
foundid on luy, wich is strongerer and more solider than muskits. Harts 
is trumps—let the platform be harts and all is well.’—‘ But Gineral,’ sez 
I, ‘in all this wat do yoo perpose fer us northern Dimocrats ? ’—‘ To- 
We forgive yoo. kf yoo kin 


Ther must be no hangin, no confisticashen, no 


here enoomeratid. 


wards them our bowils melt with luv. 
take the old attitood, well and good—ef not——’’ 

The * lait paster” explains that all the Northern Democrats 
want are the sinall offices, and the General replies :— 

“*Uy course them positions yoo kin hey—we don't want em. All we 
ask is to make the platforms, and hev sich oflisis ez hawty, high-toned 
men kin afford 2 take, and yoo uns kin hev the rest.’ ” 

The account of this touching interview thus concludes, the 
General being again the principal speaker :— 

“*Ez soon ez I hey took the oath, I shel immejitly go hum and run 
fer Congris—see to it that yee hev enuff Dimocrats ther that we, jintly, 
kin control things. Uv coarse, in a Union uy luy, ther must be equality. 
Linkin'’s war debt must never be pade, onless ourn is—his hirelins must 
never be pensioned unless our patriots is. Wat a deliteful spektaclel! Men 
who, yesterday, wus a gougin eech other onto the feeld of battle, to-day a 
drawin penshuns amikably, from the same treasury! The Eagle wood 
flop his wings with goy, and angels wood exclame, ‘ Bully!’ I am dis- 
abled from wounds received on the feeld, and rejoice that our penshun 
laws is so libral. ‘Go home, my frend, and marshel fer the conflict. 
Tell yoor centrel committis to collect expense munny, and I, and Ginral 
Forist, and Kernel Moseby, and Champ Ferguson, and Dick Turner, 
and Boregard, and perhaps that noble old hero (take orf yoor hat while 
I pernounce his gellorus name,) Ginral Robert E. Lee, will cum up and 
stump the North fer yoor tikits. I hey dun. Igo. ‘Noble man,’ thot 
I, ez he stalkt magestically away, takin, in a abstractin manner, my 
new hat and wnbreller, leavin his old wuns, ‘ who coodent foller thee, 
and sich ez thee, forever and forever.’ ” 

Mr, Nasby has painted a very faithful picture. 
are willing to resume their old s/e/vs, * trustin to engineerin to 


The Gushers 


| git sech other pints ez air not here cnoomerated,” and the Nasbys 


‘The answer made to this objection is, that such | 


a combination is possible, but it cannot be helped, and what is | 


We 


more, it ought not to be prevented except by moral means. 


are willing to be forgiven. Our safety is only in the fact that the 
Gushers are fewer and the Nasbys vastly fewer than they were five 
years ago, and that the war has freed some millions of white as 
well as of black slaves, pon whose debased condition the Southern 
oligarchy rested. We may be sure that the freedom of neither 
has been won in vain, but to look for an immediate appreciation 
in either case would be un- 


and right use of the great gift 
reasouable, 

The other subject to which I referrel, and which has a very 
lively interest for us, although [suppose that you have heard more 
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than enough of it, is the treatment of our soldiers at the stockade 
prison at Andersonville. Captain Wertz, who was superintendent 
of the prison, is now a prisoner himself in the hands of the 
Government, and is about to be tried before a military commis- 
sion, and very properly so tried, considering the nature of the 
offence. The case naturally calls out much comment, and Cap- 
tain Wertz’s counsel have published a letter, in which they beg a 
suspension of public judgment against their client in advance of 
proofs, which they say will exonerate him from all responsibility 
for ‘any atrocities which may have been perpetrated upon Union 
prisoners,” which they ‘‘ neither expect to extenuate nor to justify,” 
and they thereupon protest against ‘‘ trying the Southern Con- 
federation in the person of Captain Wertz.” Simultaneously with 
this letter, which seems to be a pretty plain confession of the 
cruelties, and an admission that they were inflicted in virtue of 
superior orders, appears one froma Georgian planter, a Union man, 
who lived near Andersonville, which gives a long detailed account 
of what he knew of the frightful doings there. Not to weary 
my readers with the subject, this letter confirms in every particu- 
lar the accounts previously published. Such deliberate and bar- 
barous cruelty would be incredible of civilized people, were it not 
for the concurrent testimony to it from all quarters. ‘The gentle- 
man who writes this letter is not known to me personally, but I 
know his family well. They are people of high respectability and 
social position, and his father was, twenty-five years ago, a 
Cabinet Minister. I mysclf have had the same story told me by 
two young men, British subjects—one English, the other a 
Canadian Scotchman—who served in our army, and who were 
taken prisoner, one of them having been kept six months in this 
prison. One of them mentioned, for instance, that he had seen 
men staggering about in the evening, starved with cold and 
hunger, naked except for a bit of blanket, almost idiotic with 
wretchedness, and in the morning found them dead and frozen to 
the ground, which was so damp as to be muddy. The winter was 
unusually cold, and although there was plenty of wood near, 
General Winder and Captain Wertz would not let the men go 
under guard to cut it and build themselves cabins. Remember 
that this is not the evidence of A YANKEE. 


SHOREHAM. 
To tne Eprror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” 
Str,—I was not a little surprised to see the borough of Shore- 
ham classed in your paper of the 5th as a nomination borough of 
the Wyndhams. You can hardly be aware that this borough 
comprises the whole Rape of Bramber (with the exception of Hor- 
sham), extending from Surrey to the sea, and larger in acreage 
and population than the whole county of Rutland. There are 
more than 1,900 voters on the register, and though Lord 
Leconfield owns property in the Rape, the extent is small when 
compared with the estates of Sir Perey Burrell and the Rev. 
John Goring ; and the influence of the Duke of Norfolk (a Liberal) 
is far greater. ‘There are also the considerable estates of Sir Percy 
Shelley (a Liberal), Sir Charles Goring, Mr. Aldridge, the Broad- 
woods, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Helthorpe, Major Pipon, Colonel Lloyd, 
Captain Crofts, Mr. Lyon, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Hall, Me. Borrer, 
Major Gaisford (a Liberal), besides numerous smaller landowners 
of various politics. But independently of this there are the large 
and inereasing towns of Worthing and Shoreham, comprising King- 
ston, Southwick, &c., and containing, together with the large vil- 
lages of Henfield, Ifield, and Warnham, more than 800 independent 
electors. Moreover, the severe contests which have frequently taken 
place are pretty strong evidence that this isno nomination borough. 


—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Aw ExLectror or THE BorovuGuh OF NEW SHorEnAM 
AND Rare oF BRAMBER. 
Steyning, August 10, 1865. 


PATENTS. 

To tar Epiror oF THE “ SpecTaror.” 
Srr,—Your able and temperate article on the policy of Patents 
deserves the attention of all who wish to consider that subject in 
all its bearings. Will you allow a manufacturer and an aboli- 
tionist to offer a few reflections on the propositions therein con- 
tained ? 

To refuse protection by patent on the ground of want of novelty 
or utility would generally be, I think, a matter of great difficulty. 
If only such questions could arise as the novelty and utility of an 
article adapted for common use, or of an entirely new process, 
they might doubtless be solved to general satisfaction, but the 
questions arising would relate to the entire manufactures of the 





———. 
country in all their stages, representing some thousands of gub- 
divisions. Applications for patents number now about seventy 
weekly. It hardly appears possible that any small body of 
scientific men could adjudicate upon these, either to their own 
satisfaction, to that of inventors’ or of the public. The work 
would therefore have to be divided, and probably scientific 
juries formed, somewhat after the fashion of those at exhibj- 
tions, who would have power to call in skilled aid upon 
unfamiliar subjects, and who would be provided with a staff of 
assistants to search the records of past specifications. That 
there would sometimes be mistakes and worse would perhaps be 
unavoidable. That there would be much dissatisfaction appears 
inevitable. You might tell a man that the only principle in his 
contrivance which appeared new had been introduced in an old 
specification. He would often tell you that his plan was quite 
different, and if you refused him a patent he would leave with a 
bitter sense of injustice. As a manufacturer, and one who has 
made a special study of the Patent question, I am unable to see 
that any alteration in this direction would work well beyond the 
rejection of the clearly frivolous, of those clearly not new, and the 
offering of good advice to an applicant in all cases of apparent 
doubt or difficulty. 

The second point advanced, viz., that the publishing of an in- 
vention should be an authority for others to use it, and that the 
inventor should have power to levy a moderate tax, has some de- 
cided advantages, but there is scarcely any difference between it and 
a systein of compulsory licences, with a tribunal to fix the terms, 
The manufacturer would be in the same position as at present in 
this respect—that he could not go safely out of the beaten track 
without incurring the chance of being pounced upon, and required 
to pay tribute to aman whom he might not have profited by. Any 
opposition to such a course, however, would probably be made by 
those who speak in the real or supposed interest of patentees. The 
patentee would have no sense of security if he thought he might 
have to search the country to find out who was using his patent. 
Such menare peculiarly open to morbid influences. ‘The world 
does not travel fast enough for them. Our manufacturers un- 
fortunately at present are seldom on the look-out for improve- 
ments. They take them commonly when they are foreed to do 
so, and in the meantime the inventor is open to rankling ideas of 
suspicion and injustice. He would vastly prefer the system of 
compulsory licences. That the Parliamentary Commission neg- 
lected so important a point is extraordinary, and might seem to 
intimate that their confidence in a Patent Law was very much 
shaken. 

With reference to improvement in a tribunal for trying patent 
cases, this would be of great general value, but it would be an 
error to suppose that the patentee would always profit by the 
Cases of infringement have no doubt been sometimes 


change. 
oppression, but primd fucic there are reasons for 


cases of 
supposing that the manufacturer who defends an action believes he 
has a good case. Now the present system is so bad that juries are 
often in doubt how to decide, and they naturally give the benefit of 
their doubt to the plaintiff. Let the tribunal be improved, and many 
patents would be swept away as summarily as were those of Mr. 
This 
means the ruin of many men, necessary victims of a Patent Law. 
The difficulty is inherent, because the origin of even an important 
discovery is seldom easy to trace. Sometimes a man has hit upon 
a good idea, he has been deficient in the necessary qualifications 
for carrying it out, and has perhaps diced. ‘Twenty years later 
the same idea is seized by more promising hands. ‘The man ob- 
tains a patent, and is ultimately floored through the prior dis- 
covery. Had we Isaac Newtons for our principal inventors, the 
subject would not be without great difficulties. 

That the granting of patents is no longer advisable as a matter 
of policy can, I think, be established on the following grounds :— 
The great success we gain in most departments of thought is due 
to the fact that the best minds can work without let or hindrance 
from anybody. Such minds fail to be attracted to the field of 
invention because the avenues to it are blocked. Why is it, if we 
look at the men of our own day, that we have not a good array of 
Faradays, Brunels, and Owens in the application of science to 
manufacturers? Intellect and will have freedom, and 
sooner or later it succeeds in getting it. An open field for intel- 
lect to discover, and free competition for manufacturers to apply, 
Does not the 


Foxwell in sewing machines by the late Lord Chancellor. 


must 


appear the indispensable requisites of any system. 
truth really lie here—that invention has passed the time for 
leading-strings, and will thrive best if they be abandoned? If a 
tithe of the money now spent in law were used to recompense the 
deserving of a certain class who might benefit their country by 4 
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useful discovery, we should, I think, have no objects of compassion 
but the patent agents and the lawyers who now attend to patent 
cases. Allow me to add that, except as oue of the public, I have 


not been a sufferer by a Patent Law. 
A MANUFACTURER AND AN ABOLITIONIST. 





ANOTHER ELECTION. 
To Tne Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr.—In common no doubt with many others, I read with con- 
siderable interest a letter in your paper of the 12th, from a 
correspondent giving his experiences during the late election in a 
county evidently in the North of England, and I think that a few 
observations on what passed in another, and totally different con- 
stituency, may not be found altogether uninteresting. 

I took an active part in a county election in a district almost 
entirely agricultural, and I fear that I must admit that I found the 
degree of intelligence amongst the electors generally much lower 
than ‘¢ W. M.” describes. During the whole of a six weeks’ canvass, 
I was not asked more than a dozen times what the opinions of the 
Liberal candidates were as to the really important questions the 
next Parliament will be called upon to decide. ‘The great bulk of 
the electors seeemed to be interested solely in matters which are 
only of local, and often only of personal importance. ‘The repeal 
of the malt tax was the topic almost always the first to be intro- 
duced, and the smaller farmers refused to support any candidate 
who would not promise to advocate the reduction and ultimate 
repeal of that tax prior to the reduction of any other tax—a pledge 
which of course the Liberal candidates refused to give. ‘The 
questions of Union rating and the re-assessment of the county were 
also frequently discussed, and I may mention as a proof of the 
low intellectual capacity of a large body of the freeholders, that I 
often heard it advanced as a reason for voting for the Conservatives 
that the Liberal party had raised their assessments. 

Another great organ of power in the fen districts, where there 
are but few resident proprietors, is the influence of the clergy, 
many of whom think it not inconsistent with their duty actively 
to canvass, and even ii some cases to try to coerce their smaller 
parishioners. 

The conclusion which I have come to generally is, that the 
power of the small freeholders, men who own freeholds of from 
2l. to 101. a year, is far out of proportion to their stake in the 
country, but as of course their franchise cannot be taken from them, 
their relative power should be diminished by increasing to the 
utmost extent the number of educated and thinking electors. 

Let us have therefore by all means all the faucy franchises, 
anl at once reduce the 50/. occupation to 20/., a reduction which 
will admit, especially in the small towns and large villages, many 
highly respectable and intelligent electors. I think also that a 
large addition to the number of polling places would diminish the 
inconvenience as well as lessen the expense of county elections, 
and I can see no good reason why the necessary expenses of polling 
booths, check clerks, &c., should not be born by the county rate, 
as the great expense of a county election, which of course will be 
increased by any extension of the franchise, must militate very 
injuriously against our obtaining what we profess to wish for— 
the best candidates.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, R. G. 








BOOKS. 
—— 
CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES.* 
Ir is not easy for the critic to keep pace with the diligent editors 
who work for the Master of the Rolls, or to form any but a most 
general estimate of their special qualifications and merits. But 
the service which their labours are rendering to the study of 
English history is sufficiently obvious, and demands a very hearty 
recognition. ‘Though the great majority of readers must always be 
content to take their facts at second hand, there are not a few who 
will be most thankful for the clearing away of the mechanical 
difficulties which have hindered their access to original authorities. 
The student, in proportion as he appreciates the help which he 
derives from the historian, will value the facilities which may be 
afforded him of consulting the annalist. The contemporary 





* 1. Chronica Monasterii S. Albani. Willelmi Rishanger et Quoremdam Anony- 
morum Chronica et Annales, 1259-1307. Edited by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A., of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, aud of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Longmans. 1865. 

2. Annales Monastici, Vol. 11. Annales Monasterii de Wintonia, A. D. 519-1277. 
Annales Monasterii de Waverleia, A. D. 1-1291. Edited by Hemy Richards Luard, 
M.A., Feliow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Registrary of the University of 
Cambridge. Londou: Longmans. 1865. 

3. Historia et Cartularium Monasterii Sancti Petri Gloucestri. 
Henry Huut, of the Public Record Office. Loudou: Longmans, 
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chronicler has always something to teach him which he cannot find 
in the most brilliant or philosophical of writers. The perpetual 
changes in human thought bring different sets of facts into pro- 
minence, and that which seems trivial to one generation becomes 
full of significance to another. Nor can there be a better cor- 
rective to the partial generalizations to which we are prone than 
occasionally to revert to records composed entirely without refer- 
ence to modern theories of ethics, politics, or religion. 

The first volume on our list may be generally described as # 
continuation of the Chronicle of Matthew Paris. It contains 
seven works, or fragments of works, all of which have been 
generally attributed to the authorship of William Rishanger. Mr. 
Riley, however, who has carefully examined this question, and 
whose conclusions appear to be most trustworthy, attributes only 
two of them to this writer, though he supposes him to have made 
use of others. Of Rishanger himself nothing is known except that 
he was a monk of St. Alban’s, that he was sixty-two years of age 
in 1312, and that he was buried within the precincts of his 
monastery. Later writers have asserted that he succeeded 
Matthew Paris as Historiographer to Henry III. and his suc- 
cessors. As Matthew Paris died in 1259, within a few months of 
the time to which he had brought down his annals, this statement 
is obviously incorrect. It is doubtful indeed whether Rishanger 
ever held any such office. Matthew Paris was himself a monk of 
St. Alban’s, and his fame, one of the few literary reputations of 
the thirteenth century, was suflicient to ensure that his labours 
should be continued by an inmate of the same monastery. 

The Chronicle commences with the year 1259, and is 
carried down to Edward I. It contains, however, an allu- 
sion to the death of Edward IT., and the dethronement 
of that Prince is briefly recorded in one of the other works 
included in this volume. ‘The fact that the whole of this 
period falls within the life of the writer gives a special value to 
his work. Nor is its worth as a contemporary authority destroyed 
by any manifest defects of partiality or incompetence in the 
author, He displays indeed the natural prepossessions of his 
order, We expect and are pleased to find that Simon de Mont- 
fort is a great hero to him—*‘a grand man, who expended not only 
his goods but himself for the delivering of the poor, for the assert- 
ing of justice and of the rights of the realm.” Nor can we blame a 
zealous Churchman for espousing the cause of the olious Charles 
of Anjou against Manfred and Conradin. But he leaves never- 
theless on the minds of his readers a general impression of honesty 
and trustworthiness, Ie even shows a certain power of judgment 
and observation, and an amount of historical insight beyond what 
is usually found in writers of his class. ‘The chief historical interest 
of the Chronicle is in the account which it gives of the character 
and policy of the greatest of our English Kings. The merits of 
Edward I. as a legislator have long been appreciated by those 
whose studies have taken this direction, and have earned for him 
the doubtful honour of being styled the English Justinian. Equal 
justice has not been done to his general policy and government 
and to his personal character. It has been left for recent writers 
to show that he was anything but an unscrupulous and cruel 
tyrant, and to defend him against the charges of reckless 
ambition preferred by the champions of Welsh and Scotch 
nationalities. Rishanger displays no excessive partiality for 
Edward, whom he accuses more than once of oppressing in 
pecuniary matters the ecclesiastical order, but he fully con- 
firms the highest estimate which has been formed of the 
monarch’s character. A man of imperious will, yet not in- 
capable of yielding; humane almost beyond example in that 
age, yet not safe from great bursts of passion ; of quick but for- 
giving temper,¢singularly magnanimous and truthful, mindful 
of justice, even in his ambition, in his private relations blameless 
and most affectionate. Such is the picture that we form from the 
copious details with which the chronicler supplies us. Consider- 
able space is occupied by accounts of Edward's proceedings with 
regard to Wales and Scotland. In the “‘ Annals of the Realm of 
Scotland,” a fragment which occupies the second place in the 
volume, and which Rishanger seems to have consulted, we have 
set forth at length the pleadings submitted to Edward by the 
rival claimants for the Scottish Crown, and it is impossible 
not to be struck by the care which the King seems to 
have taken to arrive at an equitable decision. ‘The Scotch 
will not find a favourable account of their national hero. ‘The 
atrocities which all the chroniclers are unanimous in ascribing to 
William Waleys are narrated in hideous detail, and his character 
is thus summed up :—‘*‘ A man of many crimes, a deceiver, a run- 
away, a hater of religion, a sacrilegious robber, an incendiary, 
a murderer more cruel than Nero, more frantic than Herod.” 
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The Chronicle abounds with interesting details illustrative of 
life and manners in the thirteenth century. The monastery of 
St. Alban’s is of course the centre of the world to the writer. 
Ie is never forgetful of its fortunes, and he records with pride the 
special favour shown toit by Edward and his second Queen. The 
town derives from it a reflected importance. ‘The chronicler turns 
aside from European politics to describe the punishment of a cattle- 
stealer from Dunstable, who had the audacity to lift twelve oxen 
belonging to the neighbouring village of Colne, and he narrates 
with evident satisfaction the fate of the Constable of Hertford, 
The tale is worth transcribing, as a picture of English society at a 
time which was not by any means especially uncivilized or law- 
less. The fortifications of St. Alban’s had, it seems, excited the 
jealousy of the Constable, and he swore that he would enter the 
town with three of his men, and carry back with him to Hertford 
four of the principal townsmen. ‘‘ And so, to keep his word, he 
entered the town, running about everywhere in foolish fashion, 
and casting his eyes round him as if he were going to do some- 
thing great. At last he says to his men, ‘See how the wind is.’ 
pes oy a certain butcher, thinking that he meant to burn the 
town, said, ‘ I will show you how the wind is,’ and speed dealt 
him a blow so vigorously that he fell on the ground at his feet. So 
they took him, with his men, and bound them with chains and 
fetters, and the next morning the butchers cut off their heads 
and fixed them on long poles, and put them at the four corners of 
the town.” ‘The King seems not to have appreciated the humour 
of the proceedings, and fined the town a hundred marks. We 
find, on page 4, another tale, which, horrible as it is, has a certain 
grim jocosity about it. A certain Jew had, it seems, the mis- 
fortune to fall into a pit of a most unsavoury kind, but it being 
his sabbath would not suffer himself to be pulled out, out of 
respect to the day, which thing coming to the ears of Richard, 
Earl of Gloucester, he swore that the Christian sabbath should be 
equally respected, and commanded that the man should be left 
where he was. The end of it was that the unfortunate Jew 
was suffocated. Besides copious notices of English affairs, which 
include interesting details about the weather, the price of pro- 
visions, and the like, the chronicler takes occasion to record 
striking events occurring in other parts of Christendom, and even 
among the Infidels. Ile leaves on the whole a very favourable 
impression of his industry and intelligence. 

Mr. Riley has performed his duties as editor with an amount of 
eare and ability which will maintain his high reputation. He has 
added a most copious and useful index. He would, however, we 
think, have done better to have omitted altogether the very 
insufficient glossary which he has given us. We do not know 
why he should have inserted words of undoubtedly classical 
Latinity, such as nominatus and infortunium, and given no explana- 
tion of treuga, garcis, haristia, and scores of other medizval terms 
which we might mention. 

A portion both of the Winchester and of the Waverley annals 
has long been published, but in so imperfect and careless a way as 
to leave much to be done by the present editor. 
which he has brought out is an important contribution to his- 
torical literature, though it is inferior in interest and value 
Both of annals are, to 


Rishanger’s Chronicle. series 


degree, compilations from authorities already familiar to us, though | 


in some instances the Winchester annalist seems to have had access 
to sources of information which are not now available. 


valuable portion, the contemporary history, oceupies in 
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series but a comparatively small space, and where it touches | 


upon the period embraced by the Chronicle of Rishanger it is 
generally inferior to that work, both in execution and ful- 
ness of detail. The influence of Matthew Paris appears to 
have founded in St. Alban’s something of an historical school. 
We can certainly notice in the Winchester and Waverley 
annalists an inferior power of observation, a want of perspective, 


It must not, however, be forgotten that we are under considerable 
obligations to these habits of thought. The story of the fortunes 
of the two monasteries, of their feuds, both foreign and domestic, 
is often tedious enough, but we cannot be too thankful for the 
contributions which the piety of the Winchester annalist has left 
towards the history of his noble cathedral. Mr. Luard’s volume, 
however, the editing of which it is superfluous to praise, deserves 
a more detailed examination than our space now permits us to give 
it. As it is part of a series, we may be able on some future 
occasion to revert to it. Meanwhile we cannot help doubting the 


propriety of the arrangement which postpones the index to the 
conclusion of the series. 
comparatively useless. 


The want of it makes the earlier yolumes 


We have seldom been inclined to question the wisdom of the 
selections sanctioned by the Master of the Rolls, but the third 
volume on our list seems hardly to possess a value alequate to the 
cost of producing it. The general interest attaching to the title- 
deeds of a monastery seems hardly sufficient to warrant their being 
printed at length, though the compilers of county and parish his. 
tories may find it useful to have them ma le so easily accessible, 
We may at all events console ourselves with the thought that 
the cost of the volume is probably not a tenth part of what is shot 
away in a morning at Shoeburyness. 


THE LAND OF ISRAEL.* 
Next to Dean Stanley’s eloquent narrative of travels in Palestine, 
we do not know of a more interesting book on the same subject 
than the one before us, by the . H. B. Tristram. ‘Though 
professing to be only an account of the physical features of the 
Holy Land, it treats with great fulness of the character, manners, 
and customs of the various races inhabiting it, and seeking in the 
contemplation of ruined temples and cities the connection of past 
and present, gives a singularly lucid picture of the country of the 
Israelites, the birth-place of Christianity. Mr. ‘Tristram, accom- 
panied by a small party of friends, spent nearly ten months in 
Palestine, in 1863-4, engaged chiefly in the examination of the 
geology an natural history of the country, and the present book 
is the upshot of notes made and letters written on the spot. There 
is a singular freshness about all the descriptions, as much re- 
moved from scientific severity on the one hand as on the other 
from that horril jocular style so common in books of travel, and 
which at one time threatened to grow into a mania among a certain 
Though always graphic, and often eloquent, Mr. 


tev 


class of writers. 
Tristram yet says what he has to say in a simple, unadorned style, 
straining neither after effect, nor falling into the equally com- 
mon fault of learned obscurity. We have no doubt of the Land 
of Israel becoming what it deserves to be—a most popular book. 
The author and his friends landed at Beyrout, and from thence 
made their way southward along the coast, passing successively 
through Sidon and Tyre. There fine sketches of both these 
world-famous cities, as they appear at the present time. 


are 


“No description can do justice to the squalor and filth of the streets of 
Sidon on a wet day. All of them are more than half arched over, and 
very dark—so narrow that two laden asses cannot pass—with a gutter 
a foot deep running down the centre. Where not arched, a rotten 
screen of sticks, overlaid here and there with pieces of ragged matting 
and wattles, adds to the deplorable appearance of the place. Copper- 
smiths seemed the most thriving, as well as the noisiest of the artizans, 
while, like every one else, they sat in their open shops, hammering 
away on the ground. We turned upa blind entry, and then mounted a 
flight of steps in the corner, at the top of which a door ajar led toa 
courtyard, clean and tidy, on the roof of the dungeons below. 
The port, when compared with the harbours of classic Greece, must 


have been a spacious one, and was perhaps enlarged by an artificial 
mole, of which, though not noticed by any writer, we thought we 
could descry the traces. In many places the old reef has been 


quarried out till the sea makes a clean breach into the harbour, 
but this has probably been the work of later times. The jagged, 
fretted rocks in the gea are full of carved doorways, huge stones of old 
arches, with many of the holes still visible where the stanchions of 
gates had been fitted, and strewn with masses of undecipherable masonry. 
We were struck by the Cyclopean character of the work—immense 
stones let in to form the edges of the ancient quays, by the sides of 
which, among and on these ancient rocks, must have been the ware- 
houses of Sidon. The masses of broken columus on all sides form a 
breastwork against the action of the sea below; but these remains are 
so perforated and honeycombed by water and by the boring-shells 
(pholades) that it is impossible to make out their style. Time, man, 
and, above all, the incessant dashing of the waves, have so honeycombed 
rocks, stonework, and columns alike, that no clear plan of the style of 
building can be ascertained. Such is the harbour of Sidon, the cradle 
of the world’s commerce, the mother of Tyre.” 
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A couple of days’ journey, over a roadless track along the coast, 


brought the travellers to Tyre. 
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| prostrate in ‘rubbish —such i is modern Tyre. 
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and a narrower and more distinctly ecclesiastical view of affairs, | the ary # 
! a Tunisian town, 


“ Sidon in the rain is wretched enough, but what is that to Tyre in 
The filth and squalor of the little city surpass even that of 
Sceanty bazaars, about five feet wide, wattled over at 
intervals by decayed sticks and palm leaves; the street never less than 
ankle—often a foot—deep in putrid mud ; dilapidated, windowless hovels, 
raised among huge fragments of polished granite and porphyry columns, 
Through these we pic tked 
our steps to the shore, where a few fishing-boats form the navy of her 

‘whose merchants were princes.’ We ascended to the higher part of 
the promontory, and from the ruined walls looked down on the wondrous 
fulfilment of prophecy. For half a mile the sea flows to the depth of a 
foot or two over flat rocks, covered by one mass of broken columns, 
leaning or prostrate in bewildering confusion, as if pitched pell-inell 
into the water. This is insular Tyre ; ‘the waters have covered her.’ 
She is ‘a place for fishermen to spread their nets on.’” 
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“One of the chief objects of Mr. Tristram and his fellow- 
travellers in their journey through Palestine was the exploration 
of the basin of the Dead Sea and the districts east of the Jordan, 
very little known as yet to Europeans. Accordingly they went 
forward to Jerusalem with as little delay as possible, turning in- 
land at Caiffa, in the Bay of Acre, and from thence by way of 
Nazareth and Nablous. Arrived at Jerusalem, they found no little 
dificulty in prosecuting the journey southward. Always in a 
state of insurrection and petty warfare, the country was parti- 
eularly so at this moment, and all agreed that to traverse it a 
strong escort would be necessary. Then there ensued long nego- 
tiations with the Sheiks, which for a time threatened to make the 
Dead-Sea expedition altogether impossible. M. de Sauley, the well- 
known French traveller, who had just before gone over the same 
sround, had thought fit to indulge in lavish and ostentatious expen- 
diture, paying the highest price for his escorts, and throwing away 
presents right and left, the consequence of which was that the good 

Se louins and their sheiks held him up as a model, and refused to 
do anything for a lesser sum than that paid by him. However, 
after long diplomatic negotiations, after much stroking of beards 
an kissing of hands, the needful arrangements were entered into, 
Sheik Abou Dahuk promising to guard the travellers with seven 
horsemen and twenty-five Bedouins on foot, against a present of 
30 franes down, and 5 franes a day as regular pay. This settled, 
the long cavaleale was able to start, and reached the shores of 
the Dead Sea without mishap, touching it at the mouth of the 
Jordan. The approach was striking. ‘ Leaving our horses to 
be led to the river bank,” says Mr. Tristram, ‘* we had a weary 
walk through the ooze to the north end of the sea, sinking ankle- 
deep at every step in the adhesive mud.” ‘The beach of the Dead 
Sea at this point is composed of a pebble gravel, rising steeply, 
and covered for a breadth of 150 yards from the shore with drift 
wood, ‘Trunks of trees lay tossed about in every possible posi- 
tion, utterly devoid of bark, grim and gaunt, a long and disorderly 
array of skeleton forms. There was a great variety in the speci- 
mens of timber, but a very large proportion of the trees were 
palms, many with their roots entire. ‘These must have been tossed 
for many years before they were washed up along this north shore. 
The whole of the timber is indeed so saturated with brine that 
it will scarcely burn, and when it is ignited emits only a pale blue 
flame. It is difficult to conceive whence such vast numbers of 
palms can have been brought, unless we imagine them to be the 
collected wrecks of many centuries.” 

Notwithstanding their strong escort, the travellers were fre- 
quently molested in their progress along the western shore of the 
Dead Sea. Arrived at last at the extreme southern point of the 
journey, the expedition came to a complete standstill. Incessant 
fighting among the petty tribes on the eastern shore made the 
further journey so dangerous that it was deemed prudent to discuss 
the matter at a council of war of all the travellers, including the 


worthy Bedouin Sheik, when it was decided to go no further, but 


enter upon an honourable retreat towards Jerusalem. But before 
this retreat commenced Mr. ‘Tristram and his friends thoroughly 
explored the supposed sites of the ancient Cities of the Plain, the 
thrice-renowned Sodom and Gomorrah. Mr. ‘Tristram has some 
interesting remarks on the often discussed question of the destruc- 
tion of these cities, in which he shows a remarkably unbiassed 
judgment and much critical acumen. 


“T think there can be no question,” he says, “ but that the old notions 
of voleanie agencies about the Dead Sea were erroneous, and that many 
writers, like De Sauley, have been misled by endeavouring to square 
their preconceived interpretation of Scripture with the facts they saw 
around them. The preceeding pages have shown that such traces are 
not to be found, that the whole region has been slowly and gradually 
formed through a succession of ages, and that its peculiar phenomena 
are similar to those of other salt lakes in Africa, or referrible to its 
unique and depressed position. jut setting aside all preconceived 
notions, and taking the simple record of Genesis xix. as we find it, let 
us see whether the existing condition of the country throws any light 
upon the Biblical narrative. Certainly we do observe by the lake 
sulphur and bitumen in abundance. 
sulphur is strewn, whether in layers or in fragments, over the desolate 
plains; and bitumen is ejected, in great floating masses, from the 
bottom of the sea, oozes through the fissures of the rocks, is deposited 
with gravel on the beach, or, as in the Wady Mahawat, appears with 
sulphur to have been precipitated during some convulsion, We know 
that at the time of earthquakes in the north the bitumen seems even in 
our own day to be detached from the bottom of the lake, and that float- 


ing islets of that substance have been evolved coincident with the con- | 


vulsions so frequent in north-eastern Palestine. Everything leads to 
the conclusion that the agency of fire was at work, though not the over- 
flowing of an ordinary volcano. The materials were at hand, at which- 
ever end of the lake we place the doomed cities, and may probably have 


been accumulated then toa much greater extent than at present. The | 


kindling of such a mass of combustible material, either by lightning from 
Heaven or by other electrical agency, combined with an earthquake eject- 


Sulphur springs stud the shores, | 


| ing the bitumen or sulphur from the lake, would soon spread devasta- 
tion over the plain, so that the smoke of the country would go up as the 
smoke of afurnace. There is no authority whatever in the Biblical 
record for the popular notion that the site of the cities bas been sub- 
merged, and Mr. Grove (in his able and exhaustive article in the 
Bibl. Dict., *Sodom") has justly stated that ‘there is no warrant for 
imagining that the catastrophe was a geological one, and in any other 
ease all traces of action must at this distance of time have vanished.’ 
The simple and natural explanation seems—when stripped of all the 
wild traditions and strange horrors with which the mysterious sea has 
been invested,—to be this,—that during some earthquake, or without its 
direct agency, showers of sulphur, and probably bitumen, ejected from 
the lake or thrown up from its shores, and ignited perhaps by the light- 
ning which would accompany such phenomena, fell upon the cities and 
destroyed them. The history of the catastrophe has not only remained 
in the inspired record, but is inscribed in the memory of the surround- 
ing tribes by many a local tradition and significant name.” 





We need not further dwell upon the interest of Mr. Tristram’s 
book, sufliciently proved by the preceding extracts. But we have 
to add that the work is accompanied by two maps and numerous 
illustrations, including four chromolithographs, all of a very 
superior kind. ‘The whole of the illustrations, we are informed, 
were executed after drawings and photographs taken on the spot 
by the friends and fellow travellers of the author. 








GOD'’s PROVIDENCE HOUSE.* 
EXPERIENCED novel-readers are aware that the statement, in the 
preface of a work of fiction, of its being “founded upon facts ” 
j nearly always heralds something grossly improbable. While au 
} author who deals in pure invention ordinarily keeps within the 
| bounds, if not of reason, at least of sense, there is no limit to which 
| facts so-called may not be distorted, and used in the very smallest 
| quantity, as the basis of a huge fabric of the wildest caricature. 

Nothing more trying than the * historical novel,” now happily 
oun out of fashion, in which kings and emperors bump their 
heads against each other, and the great and good ones of the earth 
are made to play at Punch and Judith, on no other excuse than 
the introduction of some trifling incidents connected with their 
career. It must make fiction itself topheavy that it stands ‘* based 
upon truth,” the basis being a peppercorn of fact and the super- 








structure a mountain of fiction. 

God's Providence House, ticketed as ‘a story of 1791,” is 
one of those bewildering tales in which the muddling together of 
bits of ** history ” with an immense amount of nonsense, as utterly 
improbable as a Chinese romance, spoils both the facts and the 
fiction. In this case it is the more to be regretted, as the book is 
really far above the run of common three-volume novels, evincing 
much literary power in not a few graphic descriptions of manners 
The misfortune of Mrs, Linnaeus Banks seems 





and local customs. 
| to consist in her having an old aunt—“ a good old aunt, by whose 
| side the authoress passed from infancy to maturity,” and from 
pow “she obtainel the threal of narrative on which she has 
| The narrative 


strung her own fiction and some incidental facts.” 
is somewhat complicate 1, but we will endeavour to give it in the 
| fewest possible words. Chief hero of the story is a young man 
| called Ned Bostock, also going by the name of Mr. Heywood, and 
The hero is at different times, and often at 


| sundry other aliases. 
an assassin, a 


one and the same time, a robber, a ghost, a forger 
demagogue, a fop, a burglar, a gentleman, a smuggler, a scholar, 
and a Manchester bagman. — ILis chief occupation is that of ghost, 
the performance of which gives rise to the main incidents told in 
Mrs. Banks's three volumes, aid fills up, we suppose, the ** thread” 
supplied by the ‘* good old aunt.” The ghost haunts a place 
called Grenville Grange, at the mouth of the river Dee, in 
the wife of a yeoman 
Cirenville Grange, 








who staked and lost her ata game of cards. 
at the opening of the story, gets into the possession of a new 
owner, Michael Ford, who doves not believe in ghosts, aud deter- 
imines to banish the Grey Lady froin his estate as a bad encumbrance. 
Michael Ford is described as an extraordinarily shrewd, energetic, 
and hard-headed specimen of a Cheshire farmer, which does not 


| 

| 

| Cheshire, and represents, as “ Grey Lady,” 
| 

| 


prevent him committing all sorts of foolish things, and bringing 
himself and his family to the verge of ruin. Falling in, accidentally, 
with the arch villain, Ned Bostock, he at once becomes passionately 
fond of him, invites him to his house, on the supposition that he 
has saved his life, and even promises him the hand of his only 
daughter, Alice. But fair Alice doves not like Ned Bostock, alias 
Mr. IIeywood, but prefers one George Latham, a young man who 
goes about with a gun, but has little else todo in the world. Now 
arises, of course, the great struggle between the two lovers, the 
villain Ned and the noble youth with the gun. Villain is trium- 
phant for a short time; shoots a good many people; plays the 





* God's Providence House. A S:ory of 1791. By Mrs. G. Linnwus Banks. Three 


vols. Lonion: Benuey. 
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ghost in the upper rooms of Grenville Grange, and the smuggler 
in the rocky caverns below ; forges letters ; carries on a large busi- 
ness in Meal Street, Manchester; kidnaps hisrival and claps him into 
a secret prison; and finally makes preparations for his marriage 
with beautiful Alice, heiress of Grenville Grange. ‘This brings us 
to near the end of the third volume, where the tables turn all on 
a sudden. The arch villain here is unmasked by the simple 
expedient of a pitchfork being sent into a tender part of his body 
while he is running away, and thereupon all his wickedness comes 
out. ‘Taken before the magistrates, together with his accom- 
plices, Ned Bostock is tried and condemned to be hung; but before 
being executed, a Quaker friend kindly suffocates him. Then fair 
Alice weds noble George, and two other couples rush into matri- 
mony with them in a great hurry. ‘The whole finale is such a ding- 
dong of marriage bells as is seldom heard, even in three-volume 
novels written by young or middle-aged ladies. 

Stuff such as this would not be worth a notice, seeing the abun- 
dance of the material at the present time, were it not that Mrs. 
Banks’s performance gives evidence of hesbeing able to offer some- 
thing of a much better kind to the world. Lad she but left her 
**voo1 old aunt” alone, and kept free of ghosts, robbers, and 
smugglers, who really are dead by this time, and given us instead of 
them a clear picture of Cheshire men and women, and of that 
country life with which she is evidently so well acquainted, we 
might have reason to thank her for a book much above the average 
of the host of novels which form the stock of circulating 
libraries. Whenever she brings forward her hideous ghosts and 
assassins, with accompanying sensation scenery, the ‘story of 
1791” becomes flat to disgust; but it rises into interest as soon as 
this theme is discarded, and the authoress gives way to what we 
should think the natural bent of her mind. Here is a specimen of 
the latter kind, describing Alice Ford, the farmer's daughter, 
dreaming at her needlework :— 

“The disturbing present was gone, and the past, softened by memory 
and distance, had usurped its place. She was once more a girl of four- 
teen, conforming to the rigid rules of the Misses Briscoes’ school in 
Queen Street, Chester, with no means of communication with home save 
the routine letters, which told, in set and lying phraseology, how happy 
she was under the Misses Briscoes’ mild dominion ; how much she loved 
each amiable precoptress; and how sorry she would be to quit 
their delightful abode, where study and difficult tasks were made posi- 
tively pleasurable, instruction being so agreeably conveyed. She 
thought of the thick bread across which a butter knife had been wiped ; 
of the pale stone-coloured milk and water, called by courtesy tea; of 
the three mornings a week when she shared her breakfast with school- 
fellows more hungry and less dainty than herself, and to whom the egg- 
shells and other delicate sweepings of the kitchen dresser were not re- 
pulsive ; and of tho rolls bought with hoarded pence by friendly and 
pitying day-scholars and eaten surreptitiously. Then she thought of 
the hurried undressing in the light, or dark, of a chamber-dip, left on 
the staircase for ton minutes to illuminate four rooms, while their occu- 
pants doffed their day clothes, donned their night robes, carefully folded 
the former, mumbled their prayers, and shufiled into their scantily covered 
beds; then of the ringing morning bells, the sqramble to dress; the 
second bell, the long prayers in the school-room; of the wearying class 
for curtseying practice; the backboard, the stocks, the military collar, 
and other instruments of feminine school torture; of the fines levied for 
standing on the hearth, for entering the kitchen, for dilatoriness in 
dressing, for hanging bag, slate, or pinafore on a wrong hook, misplac- 
ing a book, or making a blot; and of the pretentious box for ‘clothing 
the poor,’ into which these mulcted halfpence and sixpences were 
dropped for half-yearly dispensation by the charitable and pious spin- 
sters.” 

How we long to know a little more of this interesting school of 
the Misses Briscoe, Queen Street, Chester, instead of the robbers 
and smugglers who seem such very old acquaintances, so dread- 
fully used up by former wear and tear. Yet our curiosity remains 
ungratified. ‘There is nothing more than the above bit of informa- 
tion about the * establishment for young ladies,” which the 
authoress evidently knows so well ; while she gives us waggon-loads 
of descriptions about the robbers, concerning whom she clearly 
knows little but what has been picked up second-hand, filtered 





through the medium of romantic old aunts. Ilow much, too, we 
should like to have more such little sketches as the following, | 
Secihititian al tet king in Cheahi ie oo <i ole 
escriptive of love-making in Cheshire. ‘The speakers are Dick, | 
the farmer’s head man, and Peggy, his sweetheart. Dick ex- | 
claims :— 


“*Oi say, Peggy, how many years be it sin’ we begun to keep com- | 
pany together? ‘Ten or twelve oi reckon.’— Ten or twelve! More loike 
foorteen or sixteen. Whoi, Miss Ailse wur but a babby so hoigh (indi- 
cating the height with her hand) runnin’ about th’ dairy an’ tumblin’ 
in th’ milk-pans and duck-pond, if a wench nobbut turned her back.’— | 
*Whoi, what a memory yo’ ha’, Peggy!’ ejaculated Dick, with exulting | 
admiration, ‘oi couldna’ remember that fur!’—‘ Ha! but yo’ didna’ get | 
yo'r ears clouted as oi’ did, sure as eggs, when that big woman as | 
tended th’ house that year, fund mea dawdlin’ wi’ thee instead o’ mindin’ | 
the choild; an’ sarve mea roight too, for th’ little un badn noigh bin 


drownded.’—‘ She was na drownded, though; an’ now she’s a foine loss | 
goin’ to be wed! Oi say, Peggy, if our betters think it toime to get wed | 





afore they ha’ known one another's faces twelve months, dunna yo’ 
think as how we who ha’ known each other’s moinds more nor them 
manny years moight venture ? What dost say, loss?’—‘Oi dunno,’ was 
the low answer from Peggy’s lips, whilst her rough fingers twirled the 
tape ringlets unconsciously.—‘ Tha dunno! whoi, Peggy, loss, tha dun’? 
An’ Peggy, oi’ begin to think as how oi’ shouldn’ ha’ axed yo’ that 
question manny a year ago! An’ so, if yo’ dunna say nay, oi'll go an’ put 
th’ banns oop next Sunday! What dost say? ’—Peggy had not said any- 
thing, but she did then squeeze out the words, ‘If tha loikes, Deak.’ ” 
Ifere is a genuine sketch from nature, more attractive, we think, 
than any faded copy after Monk Lewis, and the sensational school 
of romance. If Mrs. Linnzus Banks will but trust to her own 
powers, and leave copying this high-coloured rubbish, she may 
yet present novel-readers with something better than God’s Pro- 
vidence House—a title, by the bye, as far-fetched and unmeaning 
as the whole tribe of ghosts and robbers nestling under its cloak. 





TWO NOVELS.* 

Tiese two novels, though widely unlike in plot, composition, and 
style, are based upon substantially the same motives of human 
action. In each of them the heroine voluntarily severs herself 
from the man she loves, in obedience to a mistaken sense of duty, 
and makes two people miserable for years, upon grounds which 
would scarcely justify one in breaking an engagement to dinner. 
Such is the case at all events in the novel of Lady Emily Ponsonby 
—Vivlet Osborne: inthe other—Look before You Leap—the young 
wife has certainly better grounds for running away from her 
husband than Violet had for throwing overboard her lover. 
But still this greater justification is more than counter- 
balanced by the fact that she was a wife, and not merely 
a fiancée. ‘There is so much inevitable misery in the world 
arising from the hard facts of life with which mankind is 
impotent to cope, that weshould all of us be very careful how we 
create it for ourselves, or inflict it upon others, by the indulgence 
of caprices or impulses, whatever the heroic names by which we 
seck to give them dignity. Ilad this moral been prominently 
brought forward in the tales now before us, we should have 
bestowed very high praise upon them, for both are thoroughly 
well written, entirely devoid of affectation or “sensation,” and if 
marked by no great intellectual power, have still all the merit of 
being easy, graceful, and well-bred. 

The story of Violet Osborne is tolerably simple, though the 
authoress has not avoided the besetting sin of modern novelists, 
a double plot, thatis, whereby the interest is divided and the force 
of the leading idea considerably weakened. Violet Osborne is 
the daughter of a rich banker, who fails in business, but retires 
honourably on an income of five hundred a year. Before her father’s 
failure Violet was engaged to a Mr. Leicester, whose exact pecu- 
niary position it is diflicult to ascertain, but who was certainly not 
arich man. When the failure comes Violet deliberately casts him 
off, though the authoress totally fails to make clear upon what 
motives her heroine even fancied herself to be acting. Her conduct 
has more the effect of an act of sudden temper, of irritation at her 
own downfall, than of any higher principle. She tries to persuade 
herself that Leicester would not care for her now she was poor. 
She succeeds only in persuading him that she had never cared 
for him at all. Upon this agreeable misunderstanding they 
part for six years. And though they meet again and marry 
at the end of this time, such a termination of the affair is almost 
peculiar to fiction, and we strongly recommend no young lady to 
indulge in the favourite amusement of her sex, in the confidence 
that her lover will always be recoverable in this way. 

The minor characters and incidents of the story show consider- 
able knowledge of life and some real humour. The society of 
Holywell, the village to which Mr. Osborne retires, is drawn with 
great skill. The clergyman, Mr. Hope, an unconscious but most 
unqualified egotist, is a really comic character, without being 
exaggerated, And the boy and girl engaged to each other at the 
respective ages of eighteen and eleven are a most interesting 
young couple, described by the authoress in words which show how 
perfectly she appreciates the mingled elements of the ludicrous, 
the pathetic, and the romantic whick belong to such a situation, 

In Look before You Leap the backbone of the plot is this. A 
fortune-hunting officer of dragoons, though a good fellow at 
bottom, is introduced by his friend, one Sir Frederick Compton, 


| to two young ladies, one of whom is an heiress, and the othera 


companion. Neither of the two gentlemen have ever seen the 
girls before, and the baronet takes Captain Neville as his friend 
to a party at the house where they are staying. Sir Frederick's 
rich relation wants him to marry the heiress, Sir Frederick, who 





* Violet Osborne. Wy Lady Emily Ponsonby. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
Look before You Lexp. A Novel. In Two vols. London: Bentley. 
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js romantic, does not like the idea of these things being settled 
beforehand, and being in no want of money himself proposes to 
his hard-up friend to make up to the heiress himself. Captain 
Neville accepts the proposal, and then of course comes the inevit- 
able stage mistake. The Captain and his friend mistake the 
companion for the heiress, the gallant officer makes love to, 
and falls in love with, the wrong gitl, and does not find out 
his mistake till he has married her. He then  blasphemes. 
The lady in a fit of romantic generosity runs away, leaving 
a note behind her to say that he is quite free, and that she 
will never claim him as her husband. When the Captain 
returns home and finds his bride flown kis better nature asserts 
itself. His love for her triumphs over every other feeling, and 
he makes a desperate effort to discover her, without suecess. Marie 
of course undergoes incredible hardships in the course of gain- 
ing her own livelihood, till at last, by some lucky accident duly 
flavoured with romance, the two are brought together again, and 
the Captain having by that time acquired some property, live 
happily for the rest of their days. These events make up a 
sprightly, stirring tale, though one that is decidedly ‘ stagey,” 
without, however, being vulgar, and for a novel of mere amuse- 
ment, for railway reading, or any temporary distraction we have 
not met with a better. 

In a story of this kind we ought not perhaps to be too par- 
ticular about the value of the moral. Violet Osborne is a novel of 
much greater pretensions, and must be judged therefore with 
more severity. But in both we think that the morbid pride 
which sees a virtue in self-sacrifice for its own sake, without any 
regard to the feelings of other people, is made somewhat too 
much of. Self-sacrifice purchased at such a costis a selfish luxury, 
as well as a mischievous delusion. Duty as well as religion has 
its crimes to answer for. And ‘the course of true love” has been 
oftener made rough by this blind superstition on the part of 
ove or other of the lovers, than by the opposition of a thousand 
tyrannical uncles or a kingdom full of cruel stepmothers. It is 
an especial weakness of the female mind, but being highly useful 
for the purposes of fiction, has seldom or never received the 
castigation which it merits. Genuine self-sacrifice is as rare as 
this spurious self-sacrifice is common. The latter is to the former 
what pot valour is to true courage, and deserves to be just as 
highly estimated, and no more. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@— 

Homer's Iliad. Translated into English hexamoters by Edwin W. 
Simeox. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—We sincerely trust the 
ensuing legal and parliamentary vacation is not destined to produce any 
more translations of JZomer. Let the lawyers be satisfied with Mr. 
Dart, the nobility and gentry with Lord Derby,—and if any Liberal 
is jealous of the glory of that hostile potentate, let him remember that 
Mr, Gladstone has produced a rival volume, perfect in its kind, though 
limited to a single book of the J/iad, and let him leave that distinguished 
orator, versifier, and financier to complete the work, if he think fit and 
the country will allow him. We say this because we think that the 
world has got all it wants. There is Chapman, there is Cowper, there 
is Dart, there is Stanley, there is Simeox ; every style has its represen- 
tative. Jam satis. Mr. Simeox gives us what he describes as the 
“pianoforte” version of the Greek “organ.” If he will allow us to say 
that the piano in question is a little cracked, we shall be inclined to 
agree with him. It is unnecessary to say, after all that has been writ- 
ten, that the English hexameter is altogether inadequate to represent 
the Greek (Dr. Hawtrey, after having produced the best fragment in this 
metre, is understood to have quite admitted the unsatisfactoriness of the 
representation), and it certainly has no charm of its own. Is there any 
rhythm in such lines as the following, taken at random ?—“ Thou shalt 
behold a mighty host of Greek warriors perish.” “Nor in such good 
time have I come as thou did'st desire me ;” or can the divisions of the 
lines be called dactyls and spondees? And yet we think that lines like 
these are more endurable than when the jingle is more complete. 
Indeed Mr. Simecox seems to have condemned himself. He says in his 
preface (and he is entitled to say so), “ The present translation shows 
the reader very nearly what the blind bard, &e., really says, but if any 
man wants to know how he says it, he must read the original for him- 
self.” Then why not tell the story in plain prose, or somo metre 
grateful to English ears? Another reason given for the work is that 
“the names of the deities and heroes are given in the spelling of the 
original.” We certainly did object to Lord Derby's Juno and Mercury, 
but was it worth while publishing this book for the pleasure of writing 
* Phulakidean Iphiclos,” or ‘‘ Euneos Iesonides,” or such an ending of a 
verse as “ twain of Asklepios ?” We are afraid that this volume must be 
added to the many tomes of misapplied labour, If we are to commit our- 
selves to a general opinion on the subject of the translation of Homer, we 
should be inclined to say that for the purpose of telling the story blank 





verso is the best form, and that in his single book of English Saturnians 
Mr. Gladstone has succeeded in giving tho best idea of the roll of the Greek 
lines. Whether it would be advisable to carry this on through the 
whole of the liad is open to question; we should doubt it, and indeed 
despair of seeing any English metre which will answer the purpose. 
Before parting with Mr. Simcox’s production we ought to say that 
nothing can be more luxurious than tho type and paper, and that the 
volume is exceedingly pleasant to look upon, and would be a desirable 
possession for any one who appreciates an accurate rendering of the 
Greek and—English hexameters. 

Remarks on the Sonnets of Shakespeare, with the Sonnets, showing that 
they belong to the Hermotic class of writings, and explaining their gene- 
ral meaning and purpose. (New York: James Miller.)—The character 
of this work is sufficiently indicated by the title. The author, “E. A. HL,’ 
of Washington City, has previously expounded Swedenborg and the 
“Red Book of Appin,” whatever that may be, with regard to which we 
must plead ignorance not unmingled with awe. He now takes Shake- 
speare in hand, and of course makes all kinds of astonishing discoveries. 
There is a clean sweep of the Earl of Southampton and of all other men 
and women to whom the sonnets have been hitherto supposed to be ad- 
dressed. The real doctrine set forth in them is “ indicated by the 
interlude in the fifth act of Midsummer Night's Dream. Pyramus 
and Thisbe represent two principles, the spirit of the individual 
and the universal spirit or ‘“over-soul” (an Emersonian word), 
and the wall is the dull substance of the flesh. This “triplicity 
in unity” is the object addressed as Beauty's Rose by Shakespeare. 
The author rather naively adds, “ The student will readily catch the 
meaning of the ‘moonshine.’” After this explanation of the general 
idea of the Sonnets, we are prepared to find that in the 122nd Sonnet 
“thy gift, thy tables,” are “ two expressions for the Law of Moses,” and 
that in the 153rd Sonnet “Cupid ” signifies love in a religious sense, the 
“maid of Dian” isa virgin truth of nature, and the “ cold valley fountain” 
is the letter of the Law. We think that most people will prefer to put 
up with the Earl of Southampton as the solution of the mystery. 

Blanche of Montacute, A tale in two vols. By Mrs. George Haly. 
(Newby.)—This purports to bea tale of the Wars of the Roses. Certainly 
the characters in it bear the names of noblemen and gentlemen who 
flourished in those times, but their discourse is of the present year of 
grace. They have been brought up in the best modern principles, and 
descant delightfully, if lengthily, upon the beauties of the country, the 
horrors of war, and the duty of private prayer. As there is no plot worth 
mentioning, and the dialogue between the two friends at p. 110 will be 
too much for any readers who may have survived that between the lovers 
at p. 17, we have no seruple in betraying the dénouement, with which we 
shall conclude this unnecessary notice. All is made right in the end by 
the discovery of a long-lost son of Queen Elizabeth Woodville’s, who is 
brought to light by the scar on the temple and wart on the wrist which 
the stage has made familiar to us. He had been sent to the sea-side 
for his health in early youth, and to facilitate this arrangement the 
famous manor of Grafton, where King Edward went a wooing, is trans- 
ferred from Northamptonshire to Northumberland, 

Autobiography of the Late Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart. (Longman.) 
—This is an interesting little work. Somebody has said that any one may 
write a readable book who will only tell the truth about himself, his feel- 
ings, and his doings. This Sir B. Brodie has certainly done in a very sim- 
ple, modest, and unaffected way. Thero are useful hints scattered through 
the 187 pages, as, forexample, on simple remedies at p. 16, and on note-tak- 
ing in the hospital at p. 56, and there is much kindly criticism on celebri- 
ties of the profession. One valuable lesson that the author takes pains 
to inculcate is this, that what is wanted for success in a profession, medi- 
cal or other, is not special aptitude or inclination, but conscientious 
work and determined perseverance. He certainly seems to have illus- 
trated this in his own person. With no particular taste for the way of 
life he was led to adopt, be rapidly rose to the highest honours and 
emoluments. At forty he was making an income of 6,500/, and when 
the offer of a baronetey came ten years later he had accumulated encugh 
to produce 2,500/. a year independent of his practice. It is but just to 
say that this was the result of very hard work, and that he did not 
neglect the duties that charity imposes on the profession, to which it 
so nobly responds. “For thirty-two years,” he says, “the hospital 
(St. George's), as far as my profession was concerned, was the greatest 
object of interest that I possessed. Except during the brief intervals of 
my absence from London, it rarely happened that I was not some time 
during the day within its walls.” This unpretending little volume, 
though somewhat fragmentary, has been very properly given to the 
world, and will be very generally read. 

Biographies of the Kings of Judah. Twelve Lectures. By James 
Augustus Hessey, D.C.L., Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ School. 
(Rivington.)\—The writer says of these lectures, that some of them, 
printed for private perusal only, were found to “supply a want which 
had been often experienced of a book appropriate for Sunday reading,” 
and were thought likely to be useful in other ways. Hence this volume, 
which may very well serve the purpose first indicated, but whose “ other 
ways” of being useful do not seem very apparent. There is no novelty 
of thought or treatment; each king is ticketed off with a moral label 
of rather a conventional kind, as, for instance, “‘ Rehoboam, or the re- 
sult of an idle word;” “Joash, or ingratitude ;” and “upon the difli- 
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culties, whether of chronology or of authorship, the writer has not 
thought it necessary to enter.” ‘He holds these books (/. e., Kings and 
Chronicles), whensoever written, and by whomsoever put together, to be 
part of the inspired word of God, and the difficulties by no means in- 
superable to the candid and patient student.” He leaves the latter, 
however, entirely to his own resources, and we think that it is open to 
question whether this is the sort of book that the public expects from 
the Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ School and Preacher to the Hon. 
Society of Gray’s Inn. In fact we have too great a respect for Dr. 
Hessey not to expect more from him. 

The Church of the First Days. Uectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 
By C. T. Vaughan, D.D. 
series of Dr. Vaughan’s sermons on the early Church, and is dis- 
tinguished by the title of the ‘“ Church of the World,” in other words, 
the Gospel preached by St. Paul to the Gentiles. Dr. Vaughan with a 
few masterly touches places before us the scenes in which the texts 
what admirable tact St. Paul 
and classes with which he was 
a lesson for teachers and mis- 


were first delivered; he shows with 
addressed himself to the different races 
brought in contact, and deduces thence 
sionaries of all ages; he makes a genuine but not a forced use of the 
characters of the historical personages who are introduced into the 
Scripture narrative, and finally he proceeds to the practical application. 
The difficulties of the present day, especially those of a moral nature, 
are dealt with earnestly and thoughtfully, not met with vague declama- 
tion or the “tedious common-places that have made a sermon synony- 
mous with dulness.”’ Dr. Vaughan is thoroughly orthodox in doctrine, 
and at the same time knows how to clothe with a real human interest 
what are so often presented to us as mere shadowy figures. 

Life in the World. Sermons Preached at St. Luke's, Berwick Street. 


By Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Incumbent. (Rivington.)—This is by no 


(Macmillan.)—This is Volume IIL. of tho | 





condition; “will,” that the action will take place asa natural conse. 
quence of some condition. The same example is given under both head. 
ings—“ The time will come when we shall cease from our labours.» 
| Other distinctions are given afterwards, but not a word is said of the 
relation of “shall” and will” to the persons. Surely it would hayg 
been better to give the etymological meaning, and then the ordinary 
use,—“ shall” with the first person, “ will” with the second and third, as 
the English future, and then the exceptional or extraordinary 
employments of the words. A Frenchman guiding himself by the 
definitions and example quoted above would certainly say, “I will be old 
| when you shall be still young.” Again, we look in the French- 
English part for the verb “devoir,” remembering ancient troubles in 
connection with it. Here no distinction is drawn between the use of the 
present indicative and the conditional when followed by an infinitive; 
| both are alike translated “ought.” Surely this is as misleading to an 
Suglishman as what is said about “shall” and “ will” is to the French- 
man. We quote these two cases as being of a testing character, where 
assistance will certainly be wanted by the student, and we do not think 
they have been judiciously treated. At the same time justice must be 
done to the great labour that has been bestowed upon the work, to the 
fulness of the nomenclature, and the abundance of the examples taken 
from contemporary writers by which the meanings are illustrated, 
There is the usual attempt in both volumes to ” the pronunciation, 
which, it appears, has satisfied literary men of the two countries who 
have been consulted by the publishers. rincipibus placuisse viris” 
must be their consolation under any criticism on this score. Finally, we 
may add that the English-French part is authorized to be used in all 
colleges and schools in France. 
Popular Genealogists ; or, the Art of Pedigree-Making. (Edinburgh 

Kdmonston and Douglas.)—This is an amusing attack upon Sir Bernard 





” 


“ figure 








means an ordinary volume of sermons. Ilomely and perhaps a little 
abrupt in style, they are, we should think, admirably adapted for the 
shrewd artizans and somewhat adventurous traders who would form the 
principal part of a congregation gathered together in Berwick Street. 
Mr. Jones is not much troubled about verbal difficulties or questions of 
he is concerned with the busy life around him, its need 
“Tt is well,” he says, in one 


genealogies ; 
of help, and the divine help provided. 
passage, “not to pursue texts into their details;” in another, quoting 
the words, ‘unto the pure all things are pure,” he proceeds thus :— 
“* They behold the inspiring Spirit of God inthe Holy Scriptures. They 
feel their own hearts respond to it, and they see through the flaws in that 
vehicle by which it is conveyed to their minds.” These two | 
passages taken together will give a clue to the writer’s way of thinking 

on one of the controversies of the day. At the same time it must 
be remembered that the whole volume is eminently uncontroversial 
and practical, and is full of the deepest and warmest Christian feeling. 
We heartily commend it. 

The Law on its Trial. By Alfred If. Dymond. (A. W. 
This is a loose collection of stories, without order or method, put together 
for the benefit of the Royal Commissioners by a gentleman who occu- 
Abolition of 
them 


own 


Jonnett. )— 


pied the position of Secretary to the Society for the 
Capital Punishment in the years 1850-57. Most of 
to the times previous to the amelioration of the criminal code, Of | 
course all sorts of irrelevant matters are lugged in—the eccentricities 
of juries, the fits of ill-temper in judges, the unfortunate accidents that 
as if those who maintain the necessity of 


apply 


have occurred at executions, 
capital punishment were desirous of hanging innocent persons, or re- 
sponsible for the misconduct of officials of high or low degree. 
Seeretary seems to think that murderers ought not to be executed—l. 
Because they do not like it; 2. Because their female relatives scream ; 
3. Because the Home Secretary is so persecuted by the members of the 
Abolition S$ 
times loses his head; 
before they convict. 


society that he does not know where to take refuge, and some- 
and 4. Because juries require strong evidence 


The ex- | nec 
be the case in remote Seoteh lochs, where insect life is rare, but not 
in the more southern streams, where it abounds, 

to change the fly not only from month to month, 
ing to afternoon. 
a fishing diary, which he kept for three ye: 


The last reason would be of importance if juries | experience in the river Breamish, in 


Burke, whose reputation certainly will suffer severely if it remains un- 
The errors in the Peerage are first pointed out, but these 
are “nothing compared with the fables” encountered everywhere in the 
Landed Gentry. Two specimens are then given, which are startling 
enough. ‘“Coulthart of Coulthart will henceforth be a leading case in 
the heralds’ books. In the course of this astounding pedigree, Tacitus, 
Ptolemy, and Bede are made to contribute names that are sought in 
vain in their extant works; a marriage settlement is quoted of a date 
100 years antecedent to the very earliest written legal instruments known 
in Scotland ; parish records appear in the reign of Alexander IIL.; and, 
to come to later times, we have an admiral of the fleet in the reign of 
James IV.; Royal Artillery, reign of James VI., and an 
eminent agriculturist, born 1659, author of a work which “long formed 
to the farmers in Scotland,” but has never been heard of 
There is a good deal more that is very 


answered, 





captain, 


a text-book 
out of the pages of Burke. 
funny, both in this and the other illustration of the art of pedigree- 
making, and we advise all who are interested in the subject to study 
the two, and to beware how they put their trust in kings—at-arms. 
The Secrets of Angling. By A. S. Moffatt. (Black.)—This is an 
excellent little work, written by an enthusiast in the sport, especially 
intended for those who have the good fortune to explore the trout and 
north of Eagland and Scotland, where the 
There is a useful chapter upon angling im- 
equally useful chapter upon the 
ween the two a 


salmon streams in the 
author's experience lies. 
plements at the beginning, and 
characteristics of the Border rivers at the end, and bet 
mass of information evidently the result of constant observation. Theo 


author is severe upon tho heretics who think that in fly-fishing it is not 


sssury to adapt tho artificial fly to the season and waters. This may 
Here it is necessary 
but even from morn- 
The author supports his opinion by quotations from 
rs, giving the results of his 
Northumberland. All this only 





The salmon will rise 








carried their requirements to undue lengths, but of this there has been | : 
no sign of late years, and the author goes back to 1859 for : 
The great question of capital punishment must be settled on quite | 
grounds than the weak sentimentalism that pervades this volume. | fi 

The International English and French Dictionary. New Edition. | t 
Dictionnaire (Paris: C. Fourant.)—This dictionary, in | 
two volumes, is the result of the combined labour of Ex 


International. 
iglish and French 
linguists. Vol. I, by S. Smith and I. Hamilton, for the use of French | 
students of English, was originally published in 1860, 
sented in a new edition. Vol. IL, by H. Hamilton and E. 
students of French, makes its first appearance at the present time. 
whole work professes to be in advance of others of the same kind in | t 
of definition, 





and is now pre- | ¥ 


Legros, for |? 


copiousness of vocabulary, accuracy 


. . . . . . | 
meanings, which are given according to the logical order of the ideas, | end of the volume, p. 292, 
seems little to be desired in the fulness of rendering | is of course very absurd. 
and we have not been able to find in | better things in the book. 


There certainly s 
both of the words and phrases, 
either volume any use of a word omitted. But there 
improvement in the definitions, and we think some of the translations | 
are open to the charge of slovenliness. We turn, for example, 
crucial words “ shall” and “ will,” which are always stumbling -blocks to 
foreigners. In the English-French volume we find them thus defined | s 
in the first instance—* shall” expresses simply. that the action will take 


is still room for | ¢ 


to those 


applies to trout. 


other | but the salmon has been to sea, and returns not w 


story of the present day, or rather story it is none. 
account of a number of 


| 
| ° , 
The | question, intends to propose to Lady No. 1 at p. 


and classification of | marries a third ; 


in some closer 
same time he will check a tendency to certain affectations in style and 


to anything in the shape of a 


m instance. | fly, provided the colours are sulliciently gaudy and neatly contrasted, 


in the matter of 
hints, so no kind of 








ine flies. The book concludes with a few culinary 
ormation is neglected. 


By Vere Haldane. 


iseful inf: 
Bentley.)—This is a 
It is simply an 


Our Charlie. (Richard 
women that Our Charlie falls in love with, or 
vho fall in love with Our Charlie. They are not connected in any way, 
10r is there anything in the shapo of a plot. The hero, the Charlie in 
29, but is baulked; he 
ged to a secoud; at p. 161 he 
at p. 201, a fourth is introduced, who kills him at the 
292, when he had returned to his first love. This 

At the there is promise of 
The dialogue is amusing, and some of the 
will bring his 


hen flirts up to p. 142, where he is enga 


same time 


haracters are pleasantly sketched. If the author 


| dramatis persone within manageable limits and connect them together 


- association than the names in a visitors’ book, if at the 


ituations that are at least of questionable propriety, he may produce 


a novel that will find its way to shelves other than those of the seaside 


place either in an independent manner or as a consequence of some j librarian. 








pres 


Hai 
tha 
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firs; 
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I yEYES : 
The Lacemakers. Sketches of Irish Character, with some Account 


of the Efforts to establish Lacemaking in Ireland. By Mrs. Meredith. 
(Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—Mrs. Meredith has written about 
lacemakers because they will soon exist only on paper. This is the 
yeason she gives. Lacemaking is coming to an end in Ireland, and of 
course Government is to blame. Government is to blame if the 
lacemakers will not take the necessary trouble to produce the better 
kinds of lace, and if there are not found amongst the ladies of the 
higher classes some who will assist in the cultivation of the abilities 
of their less fortunate countrywomen, for both of which negatives the 
guthoress is responsible. Fickleness of temperament and want of per- 
severance both in the employers and the employed seem to have been at 
the bottom of this, as of most Irish failures. At the same time justice must 
be done to the efforts that were made at the time of the famine, and the 
success that temporarily attended them. An insight into this will be 
got from the stories, which are three in number, and contain much 
amusing illustration of Irish character and habits, at the same time 
presenting a graphic picture of the difficulties attending industrial opera- 
tions amongst the lively-witted Celts—the delight of poets, the despair 
of political economists. 

Ephemera. By Helen and Gabrielle Carr. 
a prettily illustrated volume of short pooms. 
people take an interest in when written by their friends, or on scenes in 
which they are mixed up. Tho versification is unobjectionable, and the 
> There is one poom, headed “ A Life Poem, by a Vaurien,” 


(Moxon.)—We have here 
They are the sort that 


ideas varied. 
that deserves higher praise. 

The Reconquest. A Love Story. By Arthur Cory, Capt. H.M. Indian 
Army. (Smith and Elder.)—This is a poem in two cantos in the Spen- 
serian metre. The scene is laid in India. When one finds in two suc- 
cessive stanzas such lines as “Stern Duty supersede Desire sorrow- 
fraught,” and “ Accepts most dire trust; and he may well,” one requires 
strong inducements to go on with the reading. In this case the induce- 
ments are lacking altogether. 

Time and Space. A Metaphysical Essay. By Shadworth H. Hodgson. 
(Longman. )—This is a learned essay by a writer who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the works of all the great metaphysicians, ancient and 
modern. It would be quite uscless for any one to attempt to read it who 
is not proficient in the technicalities of the science and at home with 
By those who answer this description it will 
It is described by the author as an 


the German philosophers. 
be found interesting and suggestive. 
attempt to analyze and interpret the fundamental principles established 
by Kant, and to raise on them the true superstructure of philosophy, as 
to which the author ditfers from Hegel and the other post-Kantian 
writers. They established rightly the doctrine of the perfect co-exten- 
siveness and mutuality of existence and consciousness, but in character- 
izing this co-extensiveness and mutuality as identity, or as the absolute, 
they sought a supposed union of the absolute and relative out of, instead 
of within, the limits of the individual consciousness. The author acknow- 
ledges his obligations to the great English authorities, Hamilton, Mill, 
and Spencer, at the same time pointing out certain differences of opinion. 
What is distinctive and new he thinks will be found to arise from the 
view taken being more purely metaphysical, as distinguished from 
psychological or ontological considerations. Whilst psychology has for 
its object-matter the mind, or consciousness, in relation to the bodily 
organs which are its seat, and ontology attempts a theory of the cause 


existendi of the world or consciousness, “metaphysic ” accepts the facts of 


for the purpose of enabling the relatives, the mother of one, the fathers 
of the others, to improve the occasion for the space of four pages, whilst 


the bodies are lying on the ground, just taken from the water. Wo 
mention this incident, as it gives a clue to the whole volume, This 


consists of nothing but the dreariest preaching, of that peculiar kind 
which is said to fill the lunatic asylums. There is not a shadow of human 
interest about any of the characters, who are mero sermon-spouts, to 
carry off the author's flow of what he no doubt considers good words. 


The Staff Surgeon; or, Life in England and Canada. 1 yol. By 
“EK. S. T.”—This is a lady's first attempt, we are inclined to think. In 


spite of the Canadian addition to the title, the story is all about the 
“squire and parsons of the parish,” including the curate. The staff 
surgeon is the rector’s brother, and drops rather suddenly amongst the 
dramatis persone, As the “calm expanse of his white forehead is shaded 
by black and silky curls, and his eyebrows are exquisitely pencilled and 
slightly arched,” in addition to his relationship, he has no difficulty in 
carrying off the squire’s daughter, to the discomfiture of an unlucky 
private tutor, who certainly is badly used by the lady. The wooing 
is slightly impeded by a wicked widow, who is secretly married 
again, and has, thereby, forfeited an estate which devolves 
on our hero. But the authoress has not the heart to tease 
the lovers, and their happiness flows on pretty placidly through 
picnics, and rides, and church-goings, and other country ways of 
pleasantness. Perhaps the atmosphere is a little too mild, and the 
jokes suffer in consequence. “ What do you think of the wine ?” Sir 
“Why, [think it is what we should call extra fine 
ditto,” replies the wag of a staff surgeon. ‘I never saw Sir Howard 
laugh more heartily,” says the narrator. Everybody is made happy at 
the end, though there is a needless excursion to Canada in the penulti- 
mate chapter, for the sake of a “skating-rink ” scene. The secret mar- 
riage is discovered, but the disreputable second husband, who rather 
flutters the dovecote, is got rid off, and the widow is consoled with the 
discarded tutor, who is not a bad fellow. The curate’s love-making, too, 
which supplies a pleasant under-current of interest, is brought to a happy 
termination. Altogether young ladies at the sea-side will bo quite in 
the company they like best and where no harm can happen to them, 
and they might do much worse than procure this story. 

An Address to the Younger Clergy and Laity on the Present State of 
Religion. By the Bishop of Argyll. (Longman.)—We heartily com- 
mend this short review of the questions lately brought before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. It is marked at once by 
earnest Christian fecling and thorough sympathy with the age in which 
we live and its wants. The Bishop rejoices in the decisions of the 
Committee, not as involving a disparagement of dogma, but as pro- 
viding that the letter shall not supersede the spirit of religion, and that 
revelation shall not be reduced to a series of formulas destructive of 
spiritual life. The essay is replete with thought on the subjects of 
authority, baptismal regeneration, inspiration, and the kindred topics, 


Howard inquires. 











and will well repay perusal, 

Protestantism in Peril, A Commentary on the Tractarian Tendencies 
of the Age, &e., &c. By F. F. Hamel, H.M.C.S., Senior Churchwarden 
of Stoke Newington. (Longman.)—It would seem that there is a sort 
of clergyman who finds it a pleasant thing to fix his eye upon a recal- 
citrant parishioner at morning service, and then give the choir the signal 
to It is executing literally a Ze Deum in the face of the 
beaten foe. One cannot very well imagine St. Paul treating his flock in 


tune up. 





existence, and analyzes them into their simplest elements. By this dis- | 
tinction the author considers that he meets the objections raised by 

Comte in his famous law of the three states, admitting at the same time | 
their force and the service rendered to philosophy in general by the 
‘philosophie positive.’ To the Comtian distinction between laws and causes 


“metaphysic ” owes it that it now seeks not the preceding conditions 
of existence, but to analyze its elements. The title of this essay is taken 
from the definition of consciousness—consciousness is feeling, in the | 
forms of time and space. We think we have said enough to indicate its 
character, and to point out the class of readers for whom it is intended. 

Philosophy ; or, the Science of Truth. By James Haig, M.A. 
ders.)—Suppressed as a politician, Mr. Haig re-appears as a philosopher. 


(Saun- | 


Nothing can be simpler than the science of existence, as explained by 
him. Grant the postulate that some knowledge exists, and all difliculties 
disappear, together with certain objectionable shapes that bear the | 
names of Mill, Spencer, Whewell, Hamilton, &c., who are all workers 

of confusion. 


Some knowledge exists ; therefore there must be a mind 
to know, a thing known, and a word to express the knowledge, and 
On this is based number, philosophy, religion. 
Here are specimens of the formulas :—Human Knowledge = Mind x 
Thing x Word; Space = Number x Time x Body. We are afraid Mr. 
Haig will be as solitary in his metaphysical speculations as he was in 
that famous committee-room in the City of Westminster. 

George Jackson, the St. Andrew's Student. (Simpkin and Marshall.)— 
George Jackson is the son of a Scotch blacksmith, who having shown 
his powers, and it is to be supposed his tastes, by spelling “ Jerusalem ” 
and “Nicodemus” at the age of five, is sent to St. Andrew’s to be 
educated for the ministry in the Church of Scotland. He succeeds in 
his object, and is drowned, together with the lady he was to have 
married and his most intimate friend, immediately after preaching his 
frst regular sermon. This catastrophe seems to be introduced solely | 


these three are one. 


ling divine service. 


' passed on to the “Splinters of Love.” 


this way, but then St. Paul was bent on winning souls. This train of 
thought is suggested in the pamphlet we are reviewing. It is an 
account of one of the many squabbles with which we are so familiar 
now between an incumbent and his parishioners on the way of conduct- 
The Senior Churchwarden and those who agree 
with him having appealed in vain to the Bishop, who is powerless, 
invite the co-operation of their fellow-Protestants to enable them to 
obtain redress. It would bo diflicult to explain to an intelligent 
foreigner why it is that we have great ecclesiastical functionaries, with 


large revenues and high position, who yet cannot be trusted to settle a 


dispute of this kind. 

The Story of Queen Guinevere and Sir Lancelot of the Lake. After the 
German of Wilhelm Hertz, with other Poems. By Charles Bruce. 
(Longman.)—The “other poems” are described by the author as 
“Splinters from the Lever of Love, with which he hopes some time to 
The first story is a long matter in that motre of 
We must frankly 
Having found 


move the world.” 
fatal facility, the octosyllabie, that our fathers loved. 
confess that it has been too much for our patience. 
nothing striking in thought or expression at the end of several pages, 
and being tolerably familiar with the doings of Queen Guinevere, we 
Here wo were agreeably sur- 
There is certainly some power and melody in the poems 


prised. 
At the same time we must pro- 


entitled “ Effie” and “ Good Night.” 


' test against such rhymes as “lies a” and “ wiser,” “ form” and “ worn,” 


“blossom ” and “bosom,” and the liberties taken with the metres. Nor 


do we think the “Archangel’s sword” a proper sort of weapon with 
which to threaten a young lady who has changed her mind in a love affair. 
However, as an “earnest of better things,” which is the author's own 
idea of his volume, we may accept it. 

Lectures on Practical Geology. By Professor D. T. Austed. (Hard- 
wicke.)—Professor Ansted has some difficulty in descending to the 
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level of the unlearned, otherwise this would be a very useful volume. 


Some knowledge of geology and chemical terms is required, with this, 
and steady attention, any one may arrive at a very respectable acquaint- 


ance with the nature of soils, the conditions of a good water supply, the 
laws that determine the formation of mineral deposits, and the process 
of mine-working by the help of these lectures. They form just the sort 
of book that an educated man requires who is conscious of a deficioncy 
in a special branch of science. We are glad to find that Professor 
Ansted, though serious, is not an alarmist on the coal question. He es- 
timates our annual consumption at 100,000,000 tons, with a waste of a 
fourth more in the extraction: but there are 6,000,000,000 still available 
in the Newcastle field alone, 4,000,000,000 in South Lancashire, and 
other inferior supplies in Yorkshire, Shropshire, and South Staffordshire, 
and when these fail there is the great South Welsh coal-field to fall back 
on, “the largest and most important in the British Islands.” 

A Key for Every Lock. By the late Rev. C. T. Yorke, Rector of 

Shenfield. (Hatchard.)—This is an interpretation of the Book of Revela- 
tions, based on what is called by the author the general, as distinguished 
from the special principle. There are three principal objects symbol- 
ized in the book—Christ, the Church, and the foes of the Church,-—and 
these objects are variously symbolized, according to their different phases 
or qualities. Thus the “two witnesses” represent the Church “ wit- 
nessing for the truth,” the “ Woman clothed with the sun ” is again the 
Church “ supported by light alone,” the “foes of the Church ” are signi- 
fied by the Red Dragon—as “ satanically aided by State power,” and by 
“ frog-like spirits’ when itis intended to convey the idea of their “ mean, 
insinuating qualities.” So that a Dissenter summoned for Church-rates 
might consider his case clearly typified in c. 12, whilst some prelate of 
pleasant bearing and courtly grace would at once supply an application 
of c. 16 to an uncultivated opponent. We do not think that this 
method of interpretation will satisfy anybody ; it makes the prophecies 
mean everything and nothing, and is entirely inconsistent with tho 
elaborate imagery and minutely descriptive form in which they are 
delivered. Those who have studied the whole range of Apocalyptic 
literature will reject it, equally with the less informed and more sonsa- 
tional class of interpreters. 

William Shakespeare. By Wis Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—Criticism is out of the question under the painful cir- 
cumstances which attended the production and publication of this frag- 
ment. The late Cardinal, at the request of the Royal Institution, had con- 
sented to give a lecture, and had selected Shakespeare as his subject; 
he was not able to carry out his intention, but during his last illness he 
dictated these pages, which form the beginning and end of the composi- 
tion ho had intended to produce. Englishmen will be anxious to know 
what tho great Roman ecclesiastic thought of the national poet, and 
that, too, at a time peculiarly favourable to the expression of truth in all 
its frankness. The language he uses is that of unmixed culogy; ho 
congratulates this country on having produced two men unrivalled in 
their respective domains. ‘To Newton,” he says, “ was given the sway 
over the science of the civilized world, to Shakespeare the sovereignty 
over its literature.” Without attempting any subtlety of criticism, the 
Cardinal allows his imagination to dwell fondly on the creations of the 
poet, the wisdom of his sentiments, and the beauty of his verso; and 
expresses himself with that stateliness of diction, not unpleasing, but 
which seems requisite to the dignity of the purple. In a characteristic 
passage he describes himself as studying Shakespeare “not during the 
still hours of night, but during that stiller portion of an Italian after- 
noon, when silence is deeper than in the night, under a bright and 
sultry sun, when allare at rest, all around you hushed, to the very foot- 
steps in a well-peopled house, except the unquelled murmuring of a 
fountain beneath orange trees, which mingled thus the most delicate of 
fragrance with the most soothing of sounds, both stealing together 
through the half-closed windows of wide and lofty corridors.” It is the 
thought thus acquired, as he had nover seen a play acted, that he brings 


ee 
to the subject; and with this pleasing picture, which must have gop. 
trasted sadly with the bed of pain from which he was dictating, Ws 
close this notice. 

Christ the Interpreter of Scripture. By John R. Beard, D.D. (Whit. 
field and Green.)—This is a volume of sermons addressed to a congre. 
gation at Manchester, ‘assembling for the worship of the Father,” by 
their first minister. Dr. Beard is at issue with Churchmen on the 
subject of creeds and rituals, and with the great body of Dissontors on 
the doctrines of the plenary inspiration of tho Scriptures, and the 
eternity of punishment. He holds that the Spirit of Christ is identicg 
with the Spirit of God, and rejects in consequence, wherever ho finds 
it, whatever he considers inconsistent with the teaching of Chris, 
There is muck able discussion in these voluminous pages, and at the 
same time (as the author is apparently the founder of a church) much 
dogmatism and arbitrary drawing of distinctions. 

Poems of Purpose and Sketches in Prose of Scottish Peasant Life ang 
Character. By Janet Hamilton. (Murray, Glasgow; Ritchie, Edin. 
burgh ; Nisbet, London.)—* An old woman of threescore and ten, whosg 
only schoolroom was a shoemaker’s hearth, and her only teacher g 
hard-working mother . . . . who never learnt and never tried to write 
until she was fifty years of age, when she invented a sort of caligraphy 
for her own use’—such is the authoress’s description of herself, takey 
from the preface to a book which it seems has preceded this volume. Under 
these circumstances we can say nothing, and shall only give specimens 
of the verse and of the prose. 
Garibaldi ” :— 

“Guid guide thee by the gins and traps 

Set by thae wild assassin chaps, 

Aye, casting bombs among the Naps 

When ye're in Lunnon, frac their traps 

Keep far, guid Garibaldi.” 

And here is asentence from the opening chapter of the prose sketches: 
—‘ The primitive simplicity of character and manners, and tho simple 
tastes and unaffected piety of our peasant ancestors, these are now 
becoming, except in some isolated places and families, like dissolving 
If this 
is the language of an uneducated woman in Scotland, what wonder that 
the canny men who have been under the schoolmaster rise so fast, and 
how proud the Liberal party ought to be of the testimony borne by such 
a country to the soundness of their principles! After this we scarcely 
have patience to deal with Familiar Illustrations of Scottish Character, 
by Rey. Charles Rogers, LL.D. (Houlston and Wright), which is simply 
a collection of anecdotes strung together without order or connection, 
and unworthy of the purposeful nation. 
We have also received a new edition of Arnold's History of the Cotton 
Fumine (Saunders and Otley), with a postscript giving a satisfactory 
account of the working of the Public Works Act; a new and cheaper 
edition (1 vol.) of the popular Lie in Normandy (Edinburgh : Edmonston 
and Douglas), with the lithographs omitted; Leeds Worthies, by Rev. 
R. V. Taylor, B.A. (Simpkin and Marshall), a series of short biogra- 
phical sketches of the good men of Leeds from A.D. 1109 to the present 
year of grace; The Ackworth Reading Book, by W. Pollard (Alfred 
W. Bonnett), containing extracts from the best standard and modern 
authors for the use of the senior classes ef middle-class schools, which 
seem on the whole well chosen, though showing signs of originating in 
the Society of Friends; a people's edition of Maguire's Biography of 
Father Mathew (Longman); Microscopie Fungi, by M. C. Cooke, Pre- 
sident of the Society of Amateur Botanists, with nearly 300 figures by J. 
E. Sowerby (Hardwick), a series of interesting papers on “ Rust,” “Smut,” 
“Mildew,” and “Mould,” reprinted from the Popular Science Review ; Step 
to Reading (Hatchard), intended to impress Scripture truths on the minds 
of beginners in Sunday and adult night-schools ; and a Shilling Guide to 
the London Charities (Hardwicke), giving in alphabetical order and a 
tabular form the name, date of foundation, office, objects, secretary, and 
chief officials of all the London charities, 


Here is a stanzafrom a “ Welcome ty 


views, fading away in the distance even while we are gazing.” 





























BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Longman and Co.—Iliad of Homer, 
Dart, M.A, 

Maemi!lan and Co.—A Brief Biograplical Dictionary, 
by Rev. Charles Hole, B.A. 

Hurst and Blackett—William Bathurst, by Louis 
Hough, 3 vols. 

E. Stanford—Britain and her Colonies, by J. B. 
Hurlburt. 

Bentley—A Life in a Love, by Mrs. Wynne. 

Hakluyt Society—Narrative of Pascual Andagoya, by 
C. R. Markham. 

J. and H. Parker—Churches of West Cornwall, by J. 
8. Blight. 

John van Voorst—— Newman's British 
Edward Newman. 

Chapman and Hall—Charlie Thornhill, or the Dunce 
of the Family, by Charles Clarke, 

A. W. Bennett—Search for a Publisher. 

W. P. Nimmo—The Works of Rovert Burns, with 
Memoir, by W. Gunnyon. 

Bell and Daldy—The Trilogy of Aischylus, translated 
into Englsh verse by A. Swanwick. 


BwertAns, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROUM FURNI- 
TURK, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 34 Berners street. 
London, W, 


Ferns, by 








The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 


| 
ty a. Memy | FJ PAL and SON, of TOTTENTAM- 


COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They Imve now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a ditferent Suite of Bed-room Furniture ; 
these are irrespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor Warerooms ; 
the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON’S ILLUS(RATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent 
free by post, on application to HEAL and SON, 196, 197, 
198 Tottenham-court road, London, W. 


, ’ " 
VILMER and SON’S Upholstery and 
Cabinet Furniture Show-rooms, 31, 32, and 34 Ber- 
ners street, W.—Attention is requested to these spacious 
Show-rooms, which are among the largest in London, 
containing a great variety of every description of furni- 
ture of the best quality and moderate price. 


YOWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 
This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoring, preserving, aud beautifying the 
Human Hair. For Children it is invaluable as forming 
the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 6u., 7s., 
10s, 6d.—equal to four small, and 21s. per botue. Sold 
by Chemists and Perfumers. *,* Ask for “ ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 











E AS Y CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONs.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high areputation, additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and ———— 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard an 
Sous solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 





RUKUMATISM, CHILBLALNS, &e. 
XOLES'’S ALGA MARINA has stood 


the severe test of many years’ public experience, 
and has thereby acquired a celebrity which is unrivalled 
and daily increasing as a remedy for Rheumatism and 
Rheumatic Gout, Glandular Affections and Chilblains, 
Contractions and Weakuess of the Limbs and Joints, 
Neuralgic and other pains, Spinal Curvature, &e. 

The uumerous Testimonials to its good etfects in all 
that class of diseases for which the seaside is recom- 
mended may be obtained with the Pamphlet for three 
postage stamps of Mr. KEATING; amongst them will 
be found the certificate of a Puysiciau in Her Majesty's 
service, that it is the most efficacious remedy for CHIL- 
BLALNS he has ever met with in his experience. 

The public should guard against spurious imitations 
by asking for COLES’S ALGA MARINA, and being 
caretul to observe that his signature appears upou the 
label which eucircles each bottle. Every packet also con: 
tains the Pamphlet, without which uone is genuine. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 91., 4s. 6d., and lls. each, by T- 
KEATING, 79 St. Pauls churchyard, London, and by 
all Chemists, 
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IGHT WINES.—H. R. WILLIAMS 
L and Co., Imporers of Foreign Wines, Crosby Hall, 
London, Entrances, 32 Bishopsgate street, and Crosby 


Si EMILION.—A pure, sound Wine, entirely free 
from acidity 


BEAUJOLAIS—A useful Wine, with more body 






than the St. miliome. «+ «+ ++ ee ee ee a 
ST.FSTEPHE 2. oe ce ce oe ce oe oe 198. 
STERSTEIN.—A very good HOCK oa @e -eb- ae 
H 3ARIAN CHABLIS .. «2 oe oe oe oe 183. 

JARIAN CARLOVITZ .. oe we oe oe ifs. 
ee 228. 


HU? 
INGARIAN MENESE eo ce we oe oe 
= Bottles included. 
Price List of Port, Sherry, and other 
obtained on application, free. 
ALE SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen. 
Fit for a gentleman’s table. Bottles and Cases 
included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mas fair, W., London. 


wines to be 








a 
INAHAN'’S LL W HISKY v. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole. 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket —Observe 
the red seul, pink label, aud cork brauded “ Kiuahan's 
LL Whisky.” 
YEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms tor administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 











TONIC BITIERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence ; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a geutle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchauts, Cou- 
fectioners, aud others, at 3J3s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin's lane, Cannon street, London 
Wholesale Agents, fh. LE WL3 and CO., Worcester. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRLINS' 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condimsut, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perrins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs, Barciay and Sons, London, &&., &c., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty’s Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





TE&TH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 


ese. LEWIN and SIMEON 
MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxford 
street, aud 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway 
Station). lstablished 1830, Artificial Teeth made with 
their patented advantages are fitted without the least in- 
convenience, however tender the mouth, supporting and 
Sirengthening louse and sensitive teeth uutil they be- 
come useful in mastication. Their resemblance to 
nature is perfect and undetectable, and they are guaran- 
teed for all purposes of mastication and articulation. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most 
nervous patient can be supplied without fear of pain or 
incouvenience. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. 
Sets, 5, 7,10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the effi- 
cacy, utility, and success of this system vide Lancet. 

Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Nor- 
folk street, Shettield; 4 Kast parade, Leeds; 14 St. 
Nicholas street, Scarbro’. 


tl Toe 
+* No connection with any one of the same name. 





TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
> al Vad 

ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
. __ TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every parucular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
Sttraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
Springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 

London: 27 HanLey srreer, Cavendish square, W. 
City EstTaBLisument :—64 (late 36) Lupgarg HILL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country i’stablishments:—134 Duke srreer, Liver- 
pool; 65 New stxeer, Birmingham. 


a GABRLEL guarantee every case they under- 





Printed Directions with every Machine. 
Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. 





Instructions gratis. 
Inspection invited, 


WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


All Machines warranted. 
Price from £8, 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 








J. and J. COLMAN, 


* PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exutprrion, 1862, 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Thoir 


Retailed in every ‘Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


26 Cannon Street, London. 








WARRANTED 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
PACKETS, 8p. ; TINS, 1s. 
PERFECTLY PURE. 


Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 








Opoponax is a Native Flower of Mexico of rare fragrance. 
at the Laboratory of Flowers, 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


SWEET OPOPONAX, PIESSE and LUBIN’S NEW PERFUME. 


This and a thousand others for choico 


Sold in all parts-of the World. 





| D eee INTERNATIONAL EXHUI- 
BITION, 1355 

UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


HER 





OPEN DAILY, from 10 am. to 6 pm., and in the 
KVENING, on TUESDAYS and THURSDAYS, from 
7.30 to 10 o'clock. 

Admission, One Shillin:. 

By order, 
HENRY PARKINSON, Sec. and Comptroller. 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return Tickets to Dublin available for one month, are 
issued at London and the priucipal railway stations in 
Kngland and Scotland, at an abatement of about fifteen 
per cent. below the ordinary retura-ticket rate. Passengers 
taking these tickets can at the time of purchase Obtain a 
ticket entitling them to admission six times to the Exhi- 
bition for 4s. 6d., being tweuty-five per cent. under the 
ordinary charge. 

Excursion tickets are issuel from London to Dublin 
and back for 218. available for a week; also for 26s, 6d. 
available fora fortnight. The holders of these tickets 
are entitled, on payment of one shilling, to obtain a 
ticket giving admission twice ty» the Exhivition. 

On the Irish Railways Excursion Tickets are also issued 
at greatly reduced fares, affording unusual facilities for 
visiting the celebrated scenery of the eountry. 

For further pa:ticulars ses Railway Companies’ 
announcements. Full particulars as to hovel and lodging 
accommodation ean be furnished at the Luquiry Odice in 
the Exhibition Building, where all railway tickets must 
be marked. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 

to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 





his useful productions, which for excellence uf temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi - 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of hjs name as a4 
guarantee of quality. They are put “A, 4 boxes con- 
taining one gruss each, with label outside, aud the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of tlexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, aud broad poiuts, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers aud Booksellers. Merchants 
aud Wholesale Dealers cau be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at ¥l Joln street, New 
York; and at 37 Gracechurch street, Loudou. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —A Remedy for 
Bilious and Liver Complaints.—lhose who suffer 

from bile and liver complaints should try tae effects of 
this valuable remedy, a tew doses of whicu will make the 
sufferer feel elastic and vigorous, remove all impurities, 
give a healthy action to tue liver, aud strengthen the 
stomach, Li bilioas attacks be allowed to continue 
Without using such a preventive, more serious casualties 
may arise, aud the sullerer be cousigued to a bed of sick- 
ness. Holloway’s Pills are au extraordinary remedy, 
acting immediately im the removal of acidity of tue 
Stumach, indigestion, debility, and nausea, prepariug 
the food thoroughly for assimilation, rendering each 
tributary organ perfect in its sfuuction, aud simulating 
the kidueys. ‘ 








ee 


making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 





Heme and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE, 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £100,000. 
Chief Ofi ces—69 Cornhill, London, B.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and on liberal 
terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 


govre AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upou current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


Qovrtss AMICABLE LIFE ASSUR- 





ANCE SOCIETY. 

(Established at Glasgow in 1826, and incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament.) Particular attention is in- 
Vited to the system of Minimum Premiums introduced by 
this Society, under which it is believed that assurances 
can be effected more economically than in other offices. 
Explanatory pamphlets may be had on application. 

At 3lst December last the existing Assurances 
(10,384 Policies) amounted to £4,660,361; the Accumu- 
lated Funds to £1,070,966; and the Annual Income to 
£185,182. JOHN STOLT, Secretary. 


London Office, 1 Threadueedle street, K.C. 


CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 

in the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 

Provided for by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Patp vor 10,000 CLAims. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up 
by Injury, Secured 

By an ANNUAL PayMeNT oF From £3 70 £5 5s, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or &t the offices, 64 Conn- 


HILL aud 10 REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
N 


UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 
TION (iucorporated by Act of Parliament, 1550), 
14 Kussell street, Covent Garden, LENDS MONEY on 
persoual or other security, in suas of £20 to £50, vo be 
repaid by imstalments exteuding over oue, two, or turee 
years. The large capital of this association enables it 
to complete its Wausactions without delay. No inquiry 
or ollice fees, and strict secrecy observed. Bills dis- 
counted at stort notice. Forms sent free on receipt of 
ja directed stamped envelope. 

The Association also lends money for the purchase of 
ahouse by a tenaut, or the liquidation of mortgages, ou 
terms most advantageous to tae borrower. 

EDWARD HARPER, Secretary. 


YEVERE HEADACHE, LANGUOR, 
LOSS of APPETITE, and GENERAL DeEBILILY 
often prevail at tuis period of the year, ‘T'wo or thres of 
Vare’s Life Pills will produces immediate relief, aud restore 
the system to a happy and uatural state. Maybe had of 
any Cuemist. 
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On Ist September, imperial 16mo, cloth, 826 pp., 10s. 6d. 
THE STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLA- 
NATORY. 

Prepared specially for the Use of Colleges and Advanced 
Schools. 

By Jonn Oartvie, LL.D., 


Editor of “The Imperial ” and “The Comprehensive 
Dictionaries. 
Illustrated by about 300 Engravings on Wood. 


” 


London; BuLAckie and Soy, 44 Paternoster row. 


Results of the General Election, 1865. 





Just published, folded, or in Sheet, 5s. 6d.; Mounted in 
Case, 6s. 6d. 
STANFORD’S GUIDE MAP 
TO THE 
Constituencies of England and Wales, 
Ireland, and Scotland. 

Showing at a Glance, by Paity Colours and Statistics, 
THE PREVAILING POLITICS 
of all the Counties, Parliamentary Boroughs, Cinque 
Ports, and Universities; the Number of j 
each; the name and Party of every Candidate, and of 
each Member of Parliament chosen at this Election ; the 
Numbers Polled for Contested Seas; the Number of 
Registered Electors ; and the Population according to 
the latest returns. 

London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 





On August 15, price 2s., N 


No. 7. 

Tes FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by Grorce Henry Lewes. 
Contents of No, VIL. 

The Last Six Days of Secessia. By Irancis Lawley. 


The Belton Estate. Chaps. XIII. and XIV. By An- 
thony Trollope. 

British India. By Colonel Pelly. 

Home Travel,—Surrey. By John Dennis. 

Bible Study in tie Fifteenth Century. Part If. By 


James Gairdner. 

Meyerbeer’s * L’Africaine.” By John Hullah. 

How Crime is Investigated in Sevtlaud. By William 
Chambers. 

The Irish Church. By Anthony Trollope. 

The Housing of the National Art Treasures. 
Hamertou. 

The English Constitution. 
W. Bagehot. 

Public Atfairs. 

Notices of New Books. By George Stott andthe Editor. 
Vol. L. is now ready, handsomely bound, price 12s. 
Office, 193 Piccadilly. 

LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETSE.—Latest News from all 
rts of India—Latest Governmeut Appointmeuts— 
test Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from India. 
Subscription 4s. per auuum, payable in advauce ; speci 
men copy, td. 
London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 
8.W. 


MPHE CROSSNESS ENGINE-HOUSE. 


By P.G. 


No. 3.—The Monarehy. By 


ME Rev. W. H. STALLARD, Vicar of 
Bolney, Sussex, receives FOUR PUPILS under 
fourteen years of age, to prepare for the Public Schools. 
There are at present vacancies. 
For terms, references, &c., apply to Messrs. H. and 
C., Teachers’ Library, 1 North street, Brighton. 


SOCIELY for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT of 
WOMEN. 

was PED, a LADY of Active Habits, 

and with some knowledge of Business, to act 
as Secretary to the above Society. Salary, £100 a 
year. Apply, by letter, before the 26th of August, to 
the Hon, Sec. pro tem., Miss Crowe, 19 Langham 
place, W. 














N ENGLISH LADY, residing at 

Lausanne, would be glad to TAKE CHARGE of 

TWO YOUNG LADIES, betweeu the ages of 10 to 

16, to educate with her own daughter, under a good 

resident Governess and the best Musters. Terms, £125 

per annum each. The highest refereuces can be given, 
and will be require. 





embers for | 


Address, J. K., J. C., Dollman’s Library and Rewliag 
? » “4 * > 
Rooms, 7 Western roal, Hove, Brighton. 


T= EXHIBITION of PORTRAIT 
MINIATURES at the SOULIH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM is now OPEN DAILY. 
By Order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Edueation. 


JREPFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 47 
and 48 BEDFORD SQUARE. 

The Classes will begin for the Session 1805-66 on 
Thursday, October 12. 

The School for Junior Pupils above eight years of age 
will Re-open on Taursday, September 25, 

A few pupils are received as Boarders. 

Prospectuses may be had at the Collexze. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


RAST INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT- 

FITS.—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 
for India, will be forwarded on application to TuresueR 
and GLENNY, Outiitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. 


7% RESUER’S KASHMIR 

FLANNEL SHIRIS—Sold only by Taresner 
and GLenny, Outtitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. 


(Saameetsens in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpDELABRA, MopErarorLamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sraruetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Slhow-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 




















( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and lL.ustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain tigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manafactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street, Established 1307, 








—GALLERIES in OLD CiiURCHES. — THE 
BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., by post dd., con- 
tains:—Fine View of the Hngine-house, Crossuess— 
American Notes — Curivsities of Architecture — Old 
Churches with Galleries (with ilustrations)—Exihibition 
of Arts aud Mauwufactures fo, North-Eastern Loudon— 
London Plagues of Former Times—i'.e Cattle Plague 
Mr. J. H. Parker on the karly Ciristian Churches of 
Rome—tThke River Thames—Water Supply—The Buill- 
ing Trades—F rom Paris—Photozenic Gas--ast-Loudon 
Exhibition—Provincial, &., &c.—Ullice, 1 York street, 
Covent Garden, and all Booksellers. 








2s. 61., 






Beventh Kdition, Lota vis md, price 
post free 32 stamps. } 


ye tat on the SKIN: a Guide to the 
Treatment and Preve.ton of Diseases of the Skin 
and Hair, with Cases. By THomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Western Dispensary tur Diseases of the 
Skin, 2la Charlotte street, Fitzroy square. 

“Mr. tiunt has transferred tiese diseases from the 
incurable class to the curabls."—Lancet. 

London: T. Ricuwarps, 37 Great Queen street, W.C. 


P ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING SLtATIONERS, 
192 FLEt? SfREET, corner of Chaucery lane. 
Carriage paid to tue Countiy on Ordeis exceeding 203. 

The LARGESL and most varied Stk in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Keap. Papers, Muvelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Hou-euold Papers, &e. 

PARTRIDGE aud CUZENS’ celevrated GUINEA 
CASE of SLATIONERY torwarued free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Pos -oflice Order. 

NO CHARGE tor Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Kuve.opes. Coloured Stamping | 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per lv0. Poustied steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most libeval 
terms. 

Iilustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &., 
post free. c 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 
R E C K I ay T's 

X DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Priuce o: 
Wales, which is a turther contirmation of its great 

superiority. 
RECKITT and SONS, Suffolk lane, London, E C., and 
Hull. : | 

















S(SADERS, STOVES, FIRK-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECKS.—Buyers of the above 
are requested before finally deciding to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANG"S, CHIM- 
NEY-PIECEKS, FIRE-LRONS, aud GENERAL TRON- 
MONGERY, asecannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for Variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquiaiteness of 
workmanship. right stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 8s. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. 
to £5 123.; steel fenders, £3 33 to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 33. to £11; chimuey-pieces, 
from £1 8s, to £190; fire-irons, from 33. 31. to Lt 4s. 
The BURTON and all otuer PATENT STOVES with 


radiating hearth-plates. 
pArize MACHE and IRON TEA- 
RAYS. An Assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS wholly unprecedeuted, whether as to extent, 
variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché 
Trays, per set of tl 
Ditto iron ditto ........ 
Convex shape, ditto ..., from 73. 6d. 
Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, 
equally low. 


\ ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sver- 
ling Silver aud Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, aud 
Britann ia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Kitchen 








from 20s. Od. to 10 guineas. 
from 133. Od. to 4 guineas. 





Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Tvays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 


! urnery, lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bel-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5,and6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
--The Medical professioa for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Maguesia as the best 


; remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 


kiud, and asa mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by VDINNWKOURD 
aud Co., Cheinists, &c., 1/2 New Boud street, Loudon, 
aud sold throughout the world by all respactavie cle- 
mists. CAUTION.—See tiat “ Dinuefurd and Co.” is 
on each botile and red label over tue curk. 





——___., 
Ts BELFAST and BANGOR Ral. 
WAY and LAND COMPANY (Limited). 

Capital £1,000,090, 

First Issue £6 0,00), in 30,000 Shares, of £20 each 

20,000 Shares paid up in fall will be reserved f, 
exchange with the Shareholders of the Belfast, Holy. 
wood, and Bangor Railway Company. 

10,000 will be issued to the public, on which £2 will 
have to be paid on Application, and £3 on Allotiasat, 
It is anticipated that a further call of £5 only wii! be 
made. 

DIRecrors. 

The Honourable Stuart Knox, MP. for Dangan vn, 
Montagu square, London. 

Wiliam Dargan, Esq., Dublin. 

William Coates, Es., Glentoran, Belfast. 

John Henry Mackenzie, Msq., Gresham House, Lo:don, 

William Montague Baillie, Msq., Bristol. 

— Edward Campbell Koch, Esq , Threadneedle street, 
London. 

William Goslett, Msq., Gresham House, London. 

Archibald Frederick Paull, Esy., Cullum street, Londog 

BANKERS. 
London: the City Bank. 

Ireland: Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, Belfagt, 
and all its Branches. 

The following Banks have consented to receive Deposits 

on Application— 

Scotland—Royal Bank of Scotland and its Branches, 

Liverpool—Liverpool Commercial Bauking Company 
(Limited). : 

Bristol—Baillie, Cave, Baillie, and Co., Oll Bank. 

Manchester—M wichester and Salford Bank. 

Solicitors in Ireland—Newtons aud Armstrong, Dublin, 

Solicitors in London—Elmslie, Forsyth, and Selzwick, 
27 Leadenhall street. 

BRoxers. 

London—Lowndes, Surgey, aud Woolley. 

L.iverpool—T. Tinley and Sons. 

Manchester—Gorton, Brothers, aud Pooley. 

Dublin—Bruce and Symes. 

Belfast—Theodore Bushell, Esq. 

Josias Conyngham, sq. 
Cork—W. Connell, sq. 
Glassow—L. and Lt. 1. Robertson, 











Architect and Engineer—Charles Lanyon, Es}, Belfast 
and Dublin. 
Secretary—F. Pembroke Jones, Esq. 
Oilices:—1 Lureadneedle street, London. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The experieuce of the list few years proves that for 
railway companies suburban and metropolitan tratiic is 
the Most remunerative. What might have been the 
protits made had the taking of building land by railway 
companies been allowed needs but the simple fact stated, 
that land at the various suburban t-rmini of the London 
railways has in many cases more than trebled in value 

This association is formed to carry through a scheme 
which embraces the possession of a line of railway 
Starting from the large manufacturin zs town of Belfast w 
Bangor, vid Holywood, having uot only a larsze and 
increasing suburban, but sea-side trailic, both for perma. 
nent residences and excursions, also the advantaze of 
land with sea frontage for building purposes. [ts snecess 
can therefore hardly admit of a doubt. Taat portion of 
the railway, 44 miles of which (from Beltast to Holy- 
wood) has been open since 1813, yields an enormous 
return on its cost of constructio 1, and sinze the 13th of 
May last, by the opening of an additional 7} miles t» Ban- 
gor, nearly 70 per cent. on previous traffic has been gained, 
aud without a very large increase of rolliug stock the 
numvers seeking conveyance cannot becarricl. The 
line, which is at present single, will therefore at once be 
doubled, and ample rolling siock provided. 

The Belfast, Holywood, aud Bangor Railway Company 
have, by @ Lill passed this Session, become possessed of 
tue 4$ miles from Belfast to Holywood, anl thas secured 
12 miles of rail, giving direct communication from the 
great manufacturing town of Belfast to Bangor, which 
town may fairly be considered the Brighton of Belfast 
It can be reached in twenty minutes. [ts beauty of 
scenery is unsurpassed. Bathing can be had at all 
states of tide, und it is very popular with all classe: for 
residences and excursions. 

When this assvciition has carried out its plans of 
having first-rate hotel accommodation, bathing places at 
Ilelywood aud Bangor, winter gardens, concert-room, 
and esplanade, the resait cann>t fail of being higuly re- 
munerative to the shareholders. ‘The tratlic, when ail the 
arrangements have been carried out, has been estimated 
by competent Judges at a minimum of £1,590 per week, 
which will pay as high a rate of dividend as tue share 
holders in the Dublin anl Kingstown Railway receive. 

Kiminent contraciors have gone over the works aud 
are prepared to enter into acoutract to double the lines, 
supply ail the necessary additional rolling stock, and to 
construct the esplanade, roads, hotel, baths, and other 
public buildings, and to pay to the shareholders 6 per cent. 
on the paid-up capital for tuvee years from the Ist Sep- 
tember, 186d. 

An influential committee in Belfast will ba formed. 

The plans, reports, and other particulars may be seen 
at tue ottices of tue Company. 

Full Prospectuses and forms of application may ba ob- 
tained at the Loudon Vinineial Assogiation (Limited), 
South Sea House, Threadueedle street, the Bankers, 
Brokers, and Solicitors of the Company. 

No. 1 Threaduesdle street, L7th August, 1365. 


























t feper BELFAST and BANGOR RAIL- 
WAY and LAND COMPANY (Limited). 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that NO APPLICA- 
TIONS for SHARKS will be received after FRIVAY, 
the 25th inst. By order, 
F. PEMBROKE JONES, Secretary. 


1 Threadneedle street, Loudon, August 17, 1855. 











the BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 

NOE: TON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
a coufidently recommended as a simple but certaim 
remedy for Ludigestion. ‘hey act a3 a powerful Tonic 
aud gentle Aperient, are mild ip tueir operation, sale 
under any circumstances, aud thousauds of persons cal 
now bear testimony .o the benetits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d, 23. 94., and Ls 
each, in every town in the kingdow 

CAUTION! Be sure toask tor * NORTON'S PILLS, 
aud do not be persuaded to purchase tue various iunita 
dons, 
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HOW to BUILD a HOUSE. 
Now ready, 2ud Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
numerous Views and Plans, 8vo., 24s. 

HE GENTLEMAN'S HOUSE; or, 

How to Plan English Residences, from the Par- 

sonage to the Palace. With Tables of Accommodation 

and Cost, and a Series of Selected Plans. By Roserr 

Kerr, Architect, Professor of the Arts of Construction 
in King’s Co!lege, London. 

“Mr. Kerr is thoroughly alive to the requirements of 
a house tt fora gentleman's habitation in our own day, 
as to its structure and all its arrangements, and all the 
other adaptations which may be conducive to the health 
and enjoyment of his family. A very useful book it is, 
and we recommend it ¢ wrdially.”"— Times. 

“A book which practically and efficiently fulfils all 
that it undertakes to do.” —Reader. 

“This is a genuine book, in which the author has 
worked out his object thoroughly, regardless of time 
and labour. It is characterized by unity of design, with 
clear ayrangement and just subordination of parts. We 
can cordially recommend it."—London Review. 

“The youme contains @ number of valuable sugges- 
tions, whieh all will do well to consider and to atteud to 
in any house they may hereafter build, if ouly they can 
find an architect able and willing to carry them all out.” 
—Churchman. 

“ Professor Kerr's volume is a practical treatise that 
every man should study who is about to build himself a 
hou-e, whether he purpose to spend on its Construction 
one thousand or forty thousand pounds. It is lavishly 
supplied with plans. *—Examiner. 

“The volume we regard asa most valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of our profession. It is a work of 
great importance to students, and we venture to prophesy 
it will become @ text-bovk for those who are more ad- 
vanced." —Builder, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle stre +t. 





NEW EDITION of IDLE’S HINTS to SPORTSMEN, 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo., price 63., cloth. 
[LENS on SHOOTING, FISHING, &e., 

both on Sea and Land, and inthe Fresh and 
Seltwater Lochs of Scotland; being the Experiences 
of CurtsropHer IDLE, Esq. Sevond Edition, revised, 


London: Lonemans, GReEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
A REASONABLE FAITH. 
Jonn Baker Hopkins. 


London: LonamMans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
’ 





Now ready, in crown 8yo., prica 6s. 6. cloth. 
“ 


By 





Will be published in a few days, price 1s. 


IARRHCEA and CHOLERA, their 
Z Origin, Proximate Causes, and Cure through the 
Agency of the Nervous System, by means of Ice, Ly 
Joun Cnapman, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
London: Trupner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 











Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 

Commercinl Eugagement. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





I IFE;; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
4 mena. By Leo H. Grinpon. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpeuny 
Monthly Parts. 

Parts I. to X. now realy. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Prvman, 20 Paternoster row, B.C. 
In case, folded for the pocket, or on roller, price 5s. 
| R. REEHORST'S ENGINEERS’, 
MANUFACTURERS, and MINERS’ VADE- 
MECUM; giving in 5 languages 300 technical terms in 
common use among Engineers, Manufacturers, Miuers, 
&e. 
Also, uniform with the above. 

Dr. REEHORST’S COSMOPOLITAN INTERPRE 
TER and [RAVELLERS' SELF-SPEAKING POLY- 
GLOT, giving ia 8 languages 200 words and plrases 
in duily use among traveilers, &c. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 
Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s, 61. 
I OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 

4 By Thomas Snoxrur, Kditor of “A Book of 
English Puetry,” &. 

London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, .C. 








Now ready, price 1s, 6d., 103 pp. 

TILE TLMES on the AMERLCAN WAR. 
A Historical Study. By “ L. 8.” 

London: Wittiam Kipeway, 169 Piccadilly. 
NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. 

Just ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, bevelled edges. 
T HOUGHTFUL MOMENTS. By 
ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 

“ Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.” 
London: Saunvens, Or.Ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 








Now ready. 


HE LAND of ISRAEL; a Journal 

of Travels in Palestine. Undertaken with special 
reference to its physical character. By tH. B. Teaisrram, 
N.A., PLS, 672 p ges 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth 
boards, with 2 Maps and 65 Lilustrations, price one 


: Socisry for PromorinG Caristian Kyow- 
Sold at the Depositories:—77 Great Queen 
Lincoln's Inn Wields; 4 Royal Exchange; 48 
dilly, and by all Booksellers. 
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Mr. BENTLEY begs to announce that he will publish Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton’s New Novel, CONSTANCE SHER- 
WOOD, on the 25th inst., in 3 vols. post 8vo. Also, at the 
end of the Month, a Popular Edition of LADY BIRD, by the 


same Author, in 1 vol., 6s., with 2 Illustrations. 


THE FOLLOWING POPULAR NOVELS ARE NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
LADY FLAVIA. By the Author of | The GUARDIAN. By Emilie Carlen, 


“Lord Lynn's Wife.” In 3 yols. post 8vo. the celebrated Swedish Novelist. Translated by 


A LIFE in a LOVE. By Mrs. Wynne. Mrs. busuby, In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
In 2 vols. post 8¥e. Miss MARRYAT’S NEW NOVELS. 


GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By 1.100 GoOD for HIM. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


Mrs. G. Linn.xvs Banks. In 3 vols. { 2. LOVE’S CONFLICT. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





This day is published, in feap. 8vo., price 5s. 
ETONIANA, Ancient and Modern. 
BEING NOTES OF THE HISTORY AND TRADITIONS OF ETON COLLEGE, 
Re-published from Blackwood’s Magazine, with Additions. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





[HR AND CO 


CRAMER 
(LIMITED,, 

Let on Hire the following Fianofortes for THREE 
YEARS, aiter which, and WITHOUT ANY 
FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the In- 
strument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in)10 Guineas 
Rosewood or Walnut - - | per annum. 


40 GUINEA DRAWING- 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


> 


= 


15 Guineas 
per annum. 


20 Guineas 
per annum. 





Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY 
BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the stock. 





QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX & LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, 
combining Parisian taste with the excellency and durability of material for which their 
HIouse has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








BROWN and GREEN’S KITCHEN RANGES. 





| 


“A CLOSE RANGE with an OPEN CHIMNEY.” 
FREDERICK THOMAS, 72 Bishopsgate Within. Prospectus post-free. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


ORDERS RECEIVED AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 


The GAYWORTHYS: a Story of the 
Threads and Thrumbs of Life. 2 vols. post 8vo., 
price lés. [ Now ready. 

“©The Gayworthys’ is a chronicle of simple primitive 
life up in the hills of New England, redolent of youth 
and simplicity and virtue. The story is thoroughly plain 
and natural, whilst those who relish something deeper 
and broader will not be disappointed. The writer sees 
that the staple of life is not made up of melodrama, and 
feels that the various motives, characters, aud fates of 
even the obscurest present something which is really 
worth thinking «bout; and without propounding any 
elaborate and comprehensive theory of life, he evinces a 
deep sense of the slightness aud incompleteness of 
human happiness, and displays a keen observation of the 
ragged fashion in which mortals weave the web of their 
lives. He draws no moral, but paints his picture for 
itself, and with peculiar force and insight....... The 
details of rural life have seldom been more deliciously 
described. ..... . Everybody who values thought in a 
story must egree that ‘The Gayworthys’ is along way 
out of the common un of nove!s."—Saturday Review. 

“The book is crowded with epigrams as incisive as 
this, yet incisive without malice or bitterness, cutting 
nots. much from the sharpness of the thought as from 
its weight. ‘There is deep kinuliness in the following 
passage, as well as deep insight. ... The tone of the 
Story, the curious sense of peace and kindline-s which 
it produces, comes cut well in that extract, and the 
reader quits it feeling as he would have felt had he been 
gazing balf an hour on that seene—with more confidence 
alike in nature and humanity, less care for t.e noisy 
rash of city life, and yet withal less feir of it. It isa 
pleasant book—oue which perhaps will not live any 
more than pleasant talk lives, yet one which, like that 
pleasant talk, will procure for its producer frieuds.”— 
Spectator. 

“The episode cf Gabriel Hartshorne, the unspoken 
‘kindness’ between him and Joauna Gayworthy, is 
excellent, and written with quiet power, which fills the 
heart of the reader with reverence for the simple hero- 
ism of the young man who could put aside all his own 
hopes to doa sen's duty by his poor old crazed father. 
The disappointment of the two sisters, Rebecca and 
Joanna, neither of them knowing how the overclouding 
of their life had come to pass, is very touching. The 
character of Edward Blackman, the sailor, is the picture 
of a rexl hero; indeed, the whole story gives a glimpse 
of the lives of tef-renunciation which we may thank 
God are not rare in the world. ... It is a book that no 
one can read without feeling the better for it, for it ap- 
peals to the very best sympathies and instincts of human 
nature.” —Athen zum, 

“it is imp ssitle not to welcome so genial a gift; 
nothing so complete and delicatcly beautiful has come 
to England from America since Hawthorne's death, aud 
there is more of America in ‘ The Gayworthys’ than in 
‘The Scurlet Letter’ or ‘The House with Seven 
Gables.’ . . . We know not where so much tender fee!l- 
ing and wholesome thought are to Le found together as in 
this history of the fortunes of tle Gayworthys. '"—Leader. 


SELVAGGIO: a Story of Italian 
Country Life. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 1 
Vol. post 8vo., price &s. (This day. 


TALES forthe MARINES. By Walter 


Tuornbury, Anthor of ** Haunted London,” &e. 2 
vols. post 8vo., price lis, [Heady on the 24th inst. 


MARIAN ROOKE; or, the Quest for 
Foriuce. A New Novel By a New Writer, 3 
vi ls. post 8yo., price 24s. (Next month. 


SECOND EDITION of A MERE 
STORY. By the Author of “Twice Lost.’'3 vols. 
post 8vo., 24s. 

"A clever story, in which the interest is not only real, 
but never for an instant flags."—Jell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“* Poss@sses one very rare merit—perhaps the rarest 
of all among living writers of tictiou—every page and 
cbaracter bear marks of real care and paius.... The 
delineation of the two sisters is, to our thinking, exquisite, 
and in a great measure origiual."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

**A Mere Story’ is one which gives uumitigated 
pleasure by its perusal. It is light, without being flimsy; 
full of point and humour, without one touch of flippancy 
or slang ; thoughtful and suggestive, while entirely free 
from prose or dogmatism; and interesting from the first 
to the last. There can be no doubt that * A Mere Story’ 
will enjoy the popularity which it richly merits.”— 

Morning Post. 


SIR FELIX FOY, BART: a Novel. 
By Durron Cook. 3 vols. post 8yo., 24s 

“In reviewing a new book, by an autho. of growing 
powers and popularity, it is fair to the artist, useful to 
the public, aud convenient for the critic, to compare the 
fresh work with its precursors. ‘Sir Felix Foy’ is 
superior to any prior siory by the same jeu. Retaining 
the characteristics that originally gained bim the favour 
of novel readers, Mr. Cook displays on the present 
occasion the force and finer cunning to which it was 
predicted he would attain.” —Atheneum. 

“The story is ove which everybody will be the better 
for reading, and it has the merit of being as amusing as 
edify ing.” —Reader. 


HELEN FELTON’S QUESTION. By 
Acres WxLvE. 1 vol. posi 8vu., 8s. 

* This novel is worth any number of the trashy, flashy, 
Bohemian, and yet clever and ingenious Uiree-volume 
stories which threaten to overwhelm us. .... It repre- 
sents truthfully a certain phase of society; it contains 
some Charming characters; aud if some of the belles of 
society were to read a few pages night or morning of 
their fabulous sister's history, and leirn how she was 
taught to answer her question, both they and their 
fellow-Creatures might possibly be benefited.”—Jlustra- 
ted London News, 





London : Sampson Low, Son, and Maksron, Milton 
House, Ludgate bill. 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN DICTIO- 
NARIES. 
A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIO- 


NARY, for the Higher Forms in Schools. Based 
on the Works of Forcellini and Freund. With 
Tables of the Roman Caleudar, Measures, Weights, 
and Money. Medium 8yo. 21s, 


ASMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY, for Junior Classes ; abridged from the 
above work. Square l2mo. 7s. 6d. 


A LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged 


according to Subjects ant Ixtymology ; with a Latin- 
English Dictionary to Phwdrus, Cornelius Nepus, 
aud Ceesar’s ‘* Gallic War.” 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH'S LATIN COURSE. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A 
First Latin Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise-book. With Vocabularies, l2mo. 3s. Ud 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part Il A 
Latin Reading Book. An Introduction to Ancient 
Mythology, Geography, Roman Antiquities, and 
History. With Notes and a Dictionary. 1l2mo. 
3s. Gd. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. 
Latin Poetry. 1. Easy Hexameters and Peuta- 
meters. 2. Kelogw Ovidianew. 3. Prosody and 
Metre. 4. First Latin Ver:e Book, l2mo. 33. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, PartIV. Latin 
Prose Composition. Rules ot Syntax, with Examples, 
Explanations of Synonyms, and Exercises on the 
Syntax, 12:no. 

The STUDENT’S LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the Upper Forms in Schools. Post 8vo. 7s. td 


A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the Middle and Lower Forms; abridged from 


ds. td. 


the above. 12mo, 3s. Gd. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARIES. 


A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRA- 


PHY. Compiled from the larger Dictionaries for 
the Higher Forms in Schools. With 75) Woodcuts, 
8yo. 18s. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTION- 
ARY, for Junior Classes, Compiled from the above 
work. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 7s. bd. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of 
GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, for Junior 
Classes. Compiled from the larger work. With 200 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DR. WM. SMITHS GREEK COURSE. 

INITIA GRZECA: an Introduction to 


GREEK; comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and 


Exerci-e-book. With Vocabularies. By Dr. WM. 
Smiru. l2ino., 38s.6d, On the Plan of ** Principia 
Lauinu.” 


The STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR, 
for the Upper Forms in Schools. Ky Professor 
Currtivs. Edited, with Notes, by Win, Suith, LL.D. 
Post Svo. 7s. 6d, 


SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR, 


for the Middle and Lower Forms; abridged from the 
above work. 1l2mo. 3s. td, 


A FIRST GREEK COURSE ; contain- 
ing Delectus, Mxercise-book, and Vocabularies, by 
Professor Currivs. l2mo, 3s. 6d. 
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JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


PROFESSOR AYTOUN’'S 
LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
lilustruted by J. Now. Paroy, R.S.A. 

Engraved by Join Tiuompsou, W. J. Linton, W. Thomas, 
J. W. Whymper, J. Cooper, W. ‘IT. Green, Dalziel Bro- 

thers, . Evans, &c. 
Small Quarto, printed on ‘loned Paper, bound in gilt 

cloth, 21s, 
By the same Author. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
Another Edition, being the Seventeenth. Feap. 


Svo., 78. 6d. 


BOTHWELL:a Poem. Third Edition, 


feap. 8yo., 7s. Gd. 
FIRMILIAN;; or, the Student of 
Ieap. Svo., 5s, 


Badajos. A Spas nodic Tragedy. 
The BALLADS of SCOTLAND. Edited 
by Professor Ayroun. Secoud Edition, 2 vols. feap. 
8vo., 12s. 
POEMS and BALLADS of GOETHE. 
Translated by Professor Ayroun and THEeovorEe 
Martin. Second dition, feap. 8vo., 6s. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
Bon Gautier. Eighth Edtion, with numerous 
Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Gilt 
edges, post 8vo., 8s. Gd. 











W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Loudon; sold 
by all Booksellers. 








MACMILLAN AND Coys 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. PALGRAVE’S TRAVELS in ARABIA, 
2 vols, 8vo. cloth, with a Portrait of the Author, Map, and 
Plans illustrating the Route, price 28s, 
A 
NARRATIVE ofa YEAR'S JOURNEY 
THROUGH 


CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 
1862-3, 


wUs 





By Witiiam Girrorp PauaRave, late of the 8th 
Regiment Bombay N.I. 

“ Unique in many respects, it is, upon the whole, the 
most important work of travel which has issued either 
from the English or Continental press for very many 
years."—Saturday Review. 


LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863-65, 
By Lady Durr-Goxponx. Crown 8yo. cloth, price 
8s. 6d. 

“It is the freshest, truest, newest, most enticing, most 
captivating book whic! it has been our pleasant lot to 
welcome.""—Morning Post. 





NEW BOOK for TOURISTS. 
The SCENERY and GEOLOGY of SCOTLAND, 
Crown Svo. cloth, 10s. éd. 

WITH a NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP of SCOTLAND. 
By Sir Roderick I. Murchison and A. Geikie. 
The SCENERY of SCOTLAND 
in CONNECTION with its PHYSICAL GEULOGy, 

By ARcuibaLy Geikie, With Illustrations. 

“We hope that ‘ The Scenery of Scotland’ will finda 
place in many a tourist's bag this year. It is just the 
book to supplement his ‘ Black’ or ‘ Auderson.’ "~—Glag. 
gow Tlerald. 





Also for Tourists, 2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s, 


A PAINTER’S CAMP in the HIGH- 
——— aud Tnoughts about Art. By P. G. 
AMERTLON. 





Professor MASSON’S NEW BOOK. 
Feap. Svo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: 
a Keview with Criticisms, inclujing some Com- 
ments on Mr. Mill’s Auswer to Sir William Hamil- 
ton. By Davip Masson. 





This day, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


STUDIES in VERSE. By William 
LANCASTER. 

“We should characterize all ‘The Studies in Verse’ 
which have a classical inspiration as being in tie main 
remarkable for retinement of fancy, jealousy of over- 
ornament, and elaboration enough to show that the 
author is not ashamed to work up and work out his 
themes.”—Saturday Review. 


Also, by the same Author, extra feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


ECLOGUES and MONODRAMAS; or, 


a Collection of Verses. By WiLLtAM LANCASTER. 





Extra feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


PRZETERITA. Poems. By William 
Lancastek. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





"NEW WORKS ON GEOGRAPHY 
BY THE 


Rey. ALEXANDER MACKAY, A.M, F.R.GS. 
1. A MANUAL of MODERN GE0- 


GRAPHY, Matvematical, Physical, aud Political, 
With a copious Index. Crown 8v0., pp. 760, price 
7s. Gd. bound in leather. 

This volume—the result of many years’ nuremitting 
application—is specially adapted fur the use of ‘Texchers, 
Advanced Classes, and proficients in geography generally. 


2. ELEMENTS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, for the use of Junivr Classes, Crown 
Sve. cloth, pp. 300, price 3s. 

The ‘* Elements” form a careful condensation of the 
* Manual,” the order of arrangement being the same, 
the river systems of the glob: playing the same cons 
spicuous part, tue prouuneiation being given, and the 
results of the latest census being uniformly exhibited. 
Chis volume is now extensively introduced into many of 
the best ecliools iu the kingdom. 

Nearly ready. 
3. OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRA- 


PUY, a Book for Beginners. 18mo., pp. 96, price 


These “ Outlines "—in many respects an epitome of the 
“ Elements "—are carefully prepared to meet the wants 
of beginners. ‘he arrangement is the same as in the 
Author's larger works. Minute details are avoided, the 
broad outlines are graphically presented, the acceutua- 
tion marked, aud the most recent Changes in political 
geography exhibited. ' 


W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edicburgh and London. 
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With a Map of the Countries atfected by the War 
Robert Harpvwicke, 192 Piccalilly, W-. 
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